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A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 
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CHAPTER x. 

“Youne lady in deep mourning, sir—crape 
shawl and bonnet, sir,” said the official, in an- 
swer to my question, aided by a shilling fee ; 
“the same as asked where was the station for 
the Dover line.” 

“Yes, yes; that must be she.” 

Got into a cab, sir, and drove off straight 
for the Sou’-Eastern.” 

* She was quite alone ?” 

“Quite, sir; but she seems used to travelling 
—got her traps together in no time, and was off 
in a jiffy.” 

“Stupid dog!” thought I; “with every ad- 
vantage position and accident can confer, how 
little this fellow reads of character. In this 
poor forlorn, heart-weary orphan, he only sees 
something like a commercial traveller!” 

“ Any luggage, sir? Is this yours?” said he, 
pointing to a woolsack. 

“No,” said I, haughtily ; “my servants have 

ne forward with my luggage. I have nothing 

ut a knapsack.” And with an air of dignity 
flung it into a Hansom, and ordered the driver 
to set me down at the South-Eastern. Although 
using every exertion, the train had just started 
when [ arrived, and a second time was I obliged 
to wait some hours at a station. Resolving to 
free myself from all the captivations of that 
tendency to day-dreaming—that fatal habit of 
suffering my fancy to direct my steps, as though 
in pursuit of some settled purpose—I calmly 
asked myself whither I was going—and for 
what? Before I had begun the examination, 
I deemed myself a most candid, truth-observing, 
frank witness, and now I discovered that I was 
casuistical and “dodgy” as an Old Bailey 
lawyer. I was haughty and indignant at being 
so catechised. My conscience, on the shallow 
pretext of being greatly interested about me, 
was simply prying and inquisitive. Conscience 
is all very al wien one desires to appeal to it, 
and refer some distinct motive or action to its 
appreciation; but it is scarcely fair, and cer- 
tainly not dignified, for conscience to go about 
seeking for little accusations of this kind or 
that. What liberty of action is there, besides, 
to a man who carries a “detective” with him 
wherever he goes? And lastly, conscience has 
the intolerable habit of obtruding its opinion 


upon details, and will not wait to judge by re- 
sults. Now, when I have won the race, come 
in first, amid the enthusiastic cheers of thou- 
sands, I don’t care to be asked, however privately, 
whether I did not practise some little bit of 
rather unfair jockeyship. I never could right] 

get over my dislike to the friend who a 
take this liberty with me; and this is exactl 

the part conscience plays, and with an tesa 
ferable air of superiority too, as though to say, 
**None of your shuffling with me, Potts! That 
will do all mighty well with the outer world, 
but Zam not to be humbugged. You never 
devised a scheme in your life that I was not by 
at the cookery and saw how you mixed the in- 
gredients and stirred the pot! No, no, old 
fellow, all your little secret rogueries will avail 
you nothing here !” 

Had these words been actually addressed to 
me by a living individual, I could not have 
heard them more plainly than now they fell 
upon my ear, uttered, besides, in a tone of 
cutting, sarcastic derision. ‘I will stand this 
no longer!” cried I, springing up from my seat 
and flinging my cigar angrily away. “ I’m cer- 
tain no man ever accomplished any high and 
great destiny in life who suffered himself to be 
bullied in this wise; such irritating, pestering 
impertinence would destroy the temper of a 
saint, and break down the courage and damp 
the ardour of the boldest. Could great mea- 
sures of statecraft be carried out—could battles 
be won—could new continents be discovered, 
if at every strait and every ange | one was 
to be interrupted by a low voice, whispering, 
‘Is this a// right? Are there no flaws here ? 
You live in a world of frailties, Potts. You are 
playing at a round game, where every one 
cheats a little, and where the rogueries are 
never remembered against him who wins. Bear 
that in your mind, and keep your cards “ up.”’ ” 

When I was about to take my ticket, a 
dictum of the great moralist struck my mind : 
“Desultory reading has slain its thousands and 
tens of thousands ;” and if desultory reading, 
why not infinitely more so desultory acquaint- 
ance. Surely, our readings do not impress us 
as powerfully as the actual intercourse of life. 
It must be so. It is in this daily conflict with 
our fellow-men that we are moulded and 
fashioned, and the danger is, to commingle and 
confuse the impressions made upon our hearts 
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that nothing remains legible! “I will guard 
against this peril,” thought I. “TI will concen- 
trate my intentions and travel alone.” I slipped 
a crown into a gnard’s hand and whispered, 
“ Pat no one in here if you can help it.” 

As I jogged along, all by myself, I could not 
help telling that one of the highest privileges of 
wealth must be, to be able always to buy soli- 
tude—to be in a position to say, “None shall 
invade me. The world must contrive to go 
round without a kick from me. I am a seif- 
contained and self-suffering creature.” If I 
were Rothschild I’d revel in this sentiment ; it 
places one so immeasurably above that busy 
ant-hill where one sees the creatures hurrying, 
hastening, and fagging “till their hearts are 
broken.” One feels himself a superior intelli- 

nce—a being above the wants and cares of 
the work-a-day world around him. 

“ Any room here ?” cried a merry voice, break- 
ing in upon my musings, and at the same instant a 
young fellow, ina grey travelling suit and a wide- 
awake, flung a dressing-bag and a wrapper care- 
lesslyinto thecarriage, andsorecklessly as to come 
tumbling over me. He never thought of apology, 
however, but continued his remarks to the guard, 
who was ow a to induce him 
to take a place elsewhere. “ No, no!” cried 
the young man; “I’m all right here, and the 
cove with the yellow hair won’t object to my 
smoking.” 

I heard these words as I sat in the corner, 
and I need scarcely say how grossly the imper- 
tinence offended me. That the a I had 
paid for should be invaded was bad enough, but 
that my companion should begin acquaintance 
with an insult was worse again, and se I deter- 
mined ‘on no account, nor upon any pretext, 
would I hold intercourse with him, but maintain 
a perfect silence and reserve so long as our 
journey lasted. 

There was an insufferable jauntiness and self- 
satisfaction in every movement of the new 
arrival, even to the reckless way he pitched into 
the carriage three small white canvas bags, care- 
— sealed and docketed ; the address—which I 
read—being, “To H.M.’s Minister and Envo 
at ——, by the Hon. Grey Buller, Attaché, &c.” 
So, then, this was one of the Young Guard of 
Diplomacy, one of those sucking Talleyrands, 
which form the hope of the Foreign-Office and 
the terror of middle-class English abroad. 

“Do you mind my smoking?” asked he, 
abruptly, as he scraped his lucifer match against 
the roof of the carriage, showing by the prompti- 
tude of his action how little he cared for my 
reply. 
“TI never smoke, sir, except in the carriages 
reserved for smokers,” was my rebukeful answer. 

“And I always do,” said he, in a very easy 
tone. 

Not condescendig to notice this rude re- 
joinder, I drew forth my newspaper, and tried 
to occupy myself with its contents. 

“ Anything new ?” asked he, abruptly. 

* Not that I am aware, sir. Iwas about to 
consult the paper.” 


** What paper is it ?” 

“Tt is the Banner, sir, at your service,” said 
I, with a sort of sarcasm. 

“ Rascally print—a vile, low, radigal, mill- 
owning organ. Pitch it away !” 

“Certainly not, sir. Being for me and my 
edification, Twill beg to exercise my own judg- 
ment as to how I deal with it.” 

* It’s deuced low, that’s what it is, and that’s 
exactly the fault of all our daily papers. Their 
tone is vulgar; they reflect nothing of the 
opinions one hears in society. Don’t you agree 
with me ?” 

I gave a sort of muttering dissent, and he 
broke in quickly, 

“ Perhaps not; it’s just as likely you would 
not think them low, but take my word for it, /’m 
right.” 

ai shook my head negatively, without speaking. 

* Well, now,” cried he, “let us put the thin 
to the test. Read out one of those leaders. 
don’t care which, or on what subject. Read it 
out, and I pledge myself to show you at least 
one vulgarism, one flagrant outrage on good 
breeding, in every third sentence.” 

“T protest, sir,” said I, haughtily, “I shall 
do no such thing. I have come here neither to 
read aloud nor take up the defence of the public 

ress.” 
. “T say, look out!” cried he; “ you'll smash 
something in that bag you’re kicking there. If 
I don’t mistake, it’s Bohemian glass. No, no; 
all right,” said he, examining the number, “ it’s 
only Yarmouth bloaters.” 

“T imagined these contained despatches, sir,” 
said I, with a look of what he ought to have 
understood as withering scorn. 

“You did, did you?” cried he, with a quick 
laugh. “ Well, I'll bet you a sovereign I make 
a better guess about your pack than you’ve done 
about mine.” 

“Done, sir; I take you,” said I, quickly. 

** Well; you’re in cutlery, or hardware, or lace 
goods, or ribbons, or alpaca cloth, or drugs, ain’t 

ou?” 
me I am not, sir,” was my stern reply. 

* Not a bagman?” 

Not a bagman, sir.” 

* Well, you’re an usher in a commercial aca- 
demy, or ‘our own correspondent,’ or a tele- 
graph clerk ?” 

“T’m none of these, sir. And I now beg to 
remind you, that instead of one guess, you have 
made about a dozen.” 

“Well, you’ve won, there’s no denying it,” 
said he, taking a sovereign from his waistcoat 

ket and handing it to me. “It’s deuced odd 
~ I should be mistaken. I'd have sworn you 
were a bagman!” But for the impertinence of 
these last words I should have declined to ac- 
cept his lost bet, but 1 took it now as a sort of 
vindication of my wounded feelings. ‘‘ Now it’s 
all over and ended,” said he, calmly, “ what are 
you? I don’t ask out of any impertinent cu- 


riosity, but that I hate being foiled in a thing of 


this kind. "What are you?’ 








“Tl tell you what I am, sir,” said I, indig- 
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nantly, for now I was outraged beyond en- 
durance—“T’ll tell you, sir, what I am, and 
what I feel myself—one singularly unlucky in a 
travelling companion.” 

“ Bet you a five-pound note you're not,” broke 
he in. “Give you six to five on it, in anything 


you like.” 


“Tt would be a wager almost impossible to 
decide, sir.” 

“Nothing of the kind. Let us leave it to 
the first pretty woman we see at the station, the 
guard of the train, the fellow in the pay-oflice, 
the stoker, if you like.” 

“TI must own, sir, that you express a very 
confident opinion of your case.” 

“Will you bet ?” 

“No, sir, certainly not.” 

“ Well, then, shut up, and say no more about 
it. Ifa man won’t back his opinion, the less 
he says the better.” 

T lay back in my place at this, determined that 
no provocation should induce me to exchange 
another word with him, Apparently, he had 
not made a like resolve, for he went on: “It’s 
all bosh about appearances being deceptive, and 
so forth. They say ‘not all gold that glitters ;’ 
my notion is, that with a fellow who really 
knows life, no disguise that was ever invented 
will be successful: the way a man wears his 
hair’—here he looked at mine—‘ the sort of 

loves he has, if there be anything peculiar in 
is waistcoat, and, above all, bis boots. I don’t 
believe the devil was ever more revealed in his 
hoof than a snob by his shoes.” A most con- 
demnatory glance at my extremities accompa- 


| nied this speech. 


“Must I endure this sort of persecution all 
the way to Dover?” was the question I asked of 
my misery. 

“‘ Look out, you’re on fire!” said he, with a 
dry laugh. And, sure enough, a spark from 


| his _— had fallen on my trousers, and 


burned a round hole in them. 

“ Really, sir,” cried I, in passionate warmth, 
** your conduct becomes intolerable.” 

“Well, if I knew you preferred being singed, 
I'd have said nothing about it. “What’s this 
station here? ‘Where’s your Bradshaw?” 

“Thave got no Bradshaw, sir,” said I, with 


dignity. 

OND Bradshaw! A bagman without Brad- 
shaw! Oh, I forgot, you ain’t a bagman. Wh 
are we stopping here? something smashed, 
suspect. h! what! isn’t that she? Yes, 
itis! Open the door!—let me out, IT say! 
Confound the lock!—let me out!” While he 
uttered these words, in an accent of the wildest 
impatience, I had but time to see a lady, in 
deep mourning, pass on to a carriage in front, 
just as, with a preliminary snort, the train shook, 
then backed, and at last set out on its thunder- 
ing course age * Such a stunning fine girl !”’ 
said he, as he lighted a fresh cigar; “saw her 
just as we started, and thought I’d run her to 
earth in this carriage. Precious mistake I 
made, eh, wasn’t it? All in black—deep black 
—and quite alone!” 


I had to turn towards the window, not to let 
him pereeive how his words agitated me, for I 
felt certain it was Miss Herbert he was describ- 
ing, and I felt a sort of revulsion to think of the 
poor girl being subjected to the impertinence of 
this intolerable puppy. 

“Too much style about her for a governess; 
and yet, somehow, she wasn’t, so to say—you 
know what I mean—she wasn’t altogether that ; 
looked frightened, and people of real class 
never look frightened.” 

The daughter of a clergyman, probably,” said 
I, with a tone of such reproof as J] hoped 
must check all levity. 

“Or a flash maid! some of them, now-a-days, 
are wonderful swells; they’ve got an art of 
dressing and making-up that is really sur- 
At. , 

“T have no experience of the order, sir,” said 
I, gravely. 

- Well, so I should mg Your beat is in the 
haberdashery or hosiery line, eh ?” 

“Has it not yet occurred to you, sir,” asked I, 
sternly, “that an acquaintanceship brief as ours 
should exclude personalities, not to say—not to 
say——” I wanted to add “ impertinences,” 
but his grey eyes were turned full on me with | 
an expression so peculiar, that I faltered, and 
could not get the word out. 

“ Well, go on—ont with it : not tosay what ?” 
said he, calmly. 

I turned my shoulder towards him, and nestled 
down into my place. 

“There’s a thing, now,” said he, in a tone of 
the coolest reflection—*there’s a thing,now, that 
I never could understand, and I have never met 
the man to explain it. Our nation, as a nation, 
is just as plucky as the French—no one disputes 
it; and yet, take a Frenchman of your class— 
the commis-voyageur, or anything that way— 
and you'll just find him as prompt on the point 
of honour as the best noble in the land. He 
never utters an insolent speech without being 
ready to back it.” 

I felt as if I were choking, but I never uttered 
a word. 

“TI remember meeting one of those fellows 
—traveller for some house in the wine trade— 
at Avignon. It was at table d’héte, and I said | 
something slighting about Communism, and he 
replied, ‘ Monsieur, je suis Fouriériste, and you | 
insult me.’ Thereupon he sent me his card by 
the waiter—‘Paul Deloge, for the house of | 
Gougon, pére et fils.’ I tore it, and threw it | 
— saying, ‘I never drink Bordeaux wines.’ | 
‘What do you say to a glass of Hermitage, | 
then? said he, and flung the contents of E 
own in my face. Wasn’t that very ready? J 
call it as neat a thing as could be.” 

* And you bore that outrage,” said I, in 
triumphant delight; “you submitted to a fla- 
grant insult like that at a public table ?” 

“T don’t know what you call ‘bearing it,’ 
said he; “the thing was done, and I had only 
to wipe my face with my napkin.” 

** Nothing more ?” said I, sneeringly. 














‘* We went out, afterwards, if you mean that,” | 
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said he, quietly, “and he ran me through here.” 
As he spoke, he proceeded, in leisurely fashion, 
to unbutton the wrist of his shirt, and baring his 
arm midway, showed me a pinkish cicatrice of 
considerable extent. “It went, the doctor said, 
within a hair’s breadth of the artery.” 

I made no comment upon this story. From 
the moment I heard it T felt as though I was 
travelling with the late Mr. Palmer, of Rugeley. 
I was, as it were, in the company of one who 
never would have scrupled to dispose of me, at any 
moment and in any way that his fancy suggested. 
My code respecting the Duel was to regard it as 
the last, the very last, ge in the direst emer- 
gency of dishonour. The men who regarded it 
as the settlement of slight differences, I deemed 
assassins. They were no more safe associates 
for peaceful citizens than a wolf was a meet 
companion for a flock of South Downs. The 
more I ruminated on this theme, the more in- 
dignant grew my resentment, and_the question 
assumed the shape of asking, “Is the great 
mass of mankind to be hectored and bullied by 
some half-dozen scoundrels with skill at the 
small sword ?” Little knew J that in the ardour 
of my indignation I had uttered these words 
aloud—spoken them with an earnest vehemence, 
looking my fellow-traveller full in the face, and 
frowning. 

“ Scoundrel is strong, eh?” said he, slowly ; 
“very strong!” 

“Who spoke of a scoundrel ?” asked I, in 
terror, for his confounded calm, cold manner 
made my very blood run chilled. 

“Scoundrel is exactly the sort of word,” 
added he, deliberately, “that once uttered can 
only be expiated in one way. You do not give 
me the impression of a very bright individual, 
but certainly you can understand so much.” 

I bowed a dignified assent ; my heart was in 
my mouth as [ did it, and I could not, to save 
my life, have uttered a word. My predicament 
was highly perilous; and all incurred by 
what ?—that passion for adventure that had led 
me forth out of a position of easy obscurity 
into a world of strife, conflict, and difficulty. 
Why had I not stayed at home? What foolish 
infatuation had ever suggested me the Quixotism 
of these wanderings? Blondel had done it all. 
Were it not for Blondel I had never met Father 
Dyke, talked myself into a stupid wager, lost 
what was not my own; in fact, every disaster 
sprang out of the one before it, just as twig ad- 
heres to branch and branch to trunk. Shall I 
make a clean breast of it, and tell my companion 
my whole story? Shall I explain to him that at 
heart I am a creature of the kindliest impulses 
and most generous sympathies, that I overflow 
with good intentions toward my fellows, and 
that the problem I am engaged to solve is, how 
shall I dispense most happiness? Will he com- 
prehend me? Has he a nature to appreciate an 
organisation so fine and subtle as mine? Will 
he understand that the fairy who endows us with 
our gifts at birth is reckoned to be munificent 
when she withholds only one high quality, and 
with me that one was courage? i mean the 





coarse, vulgar, combative sort of courage that 
makes men prize-fighters and bargees, for as to 
the grander species of courage, I imagine it to 
be my distinguishing feature. 

The question is, will he give me a patient 
hearing, for my theory requires nice handling, 
and some delicacy in the developing. He may 
cut me short in his bluff, abrupt way, and say, 
“ Out with it, old fellow, you want to sneak out 
of this quarrel.” WhatamItoreply? Ishall 
rejoin: “Sir, let us first inquire if it be a 

uarrel. From the time of Atrides down to the 
rimean war there has not been one instance of 
a conflict that did not originate in misconcep- 
tions, and has not been prolonged by delusions ! 
Let us take the Peloponnesian war.” A short 
grunt beside me here cut short my argumenta- 
tion. He was fast, sound asleep, and snoring 
loudly. My thoughts at once suggested escape. 
Could I but get away I fancied I could find space 
in the world, never again to see myself his 
neighbour. 
he train was whirling along between deep 
chalk cuttings, and at a furious pace; to leap 
out was certain death. But was not the same 
fate reserved for me if I remained? At last I 
heard the crank-crank of the break! We 
were nearing a station; the earth walls at either 
side receded; the view opened; a spire of a 
church, trees, houses appeared; and our speed 
diminishing, we came bumping, throbbing, and 
snorting into a little trim garden-like spot, that 
at the moment seemed to me a paradise. 

I beckoned to the guard to let me out—to do 
it noiselessly I slipped a shilling into his hand. 
I grasped my knapsack and my wrapper, and 
stole furtively away. Oh, the happiness of that 
moment as the door closed without awakening 
him ! 

“ Anywhere—any carriage—what class you 

lease,” muttered I. “There, yonder,” broke 
i in, hastily—“ where that lady in mourning 
has just got in.” 

“ All full there, sir,” replied the man ; “ step 
in here.” And away we went. 

My compartment contained but one pas- 
senger; he wore a gold band round his oil-skin 
cap, and seemed the captain of a mail steamer, 
or Admiralty agent ; he merely glanced at me 
as I came in, and went on reading his news- 
paper, 

“ Going north, I suppose ?” said he, bluntly, 
after a pause of some time. “Going to Ger- 
many ?”? 

“No,” said I, rather astonished at his giving 
me this destination. “I’m for Brussels.” 

“ We shall have a rough night of it, outside ; 
glass is falling suddenly, and the wind has 
chopped round to the south’ard and east’ard !” 

“Ym sorry for it,” said I, “I’m but an in- 
different sailor.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what to do: just turn 
into my cabin, you'll have it all to yourself; lie 
down flat on your back the moment you get 
aboard ; tell the steward to give you a strong 
glass of brandy-and-water—the captain’s nef 
say, for it is rare old stuff, and a perfect cordial, 
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and my name ain’t Slidders if you don’t sleep all 
the way across.” 

I really had no words for such unexpected 
generosity ; how was I to believe my ears at 
such a kind proposal of a perfect stranger. Was 
it anything in my appearance that could have 
marked me out as an object for these atien- 
tions? “I don’t know how to thank you 
enough,” said I, in confusion; “and when I 
think that we meet now for the first. time——” 

“What does that signify,” said he, in the 
same short way. “I’ve met pretty nigh all of 
you by this time. I’ve been a matter of eleven 
years on this station !” 

“ Met pretty nigh all of us!” What does that 
mean? Who and what are we? He can’t 
mean the Pottses, for I’m the first who ever 
travelled even thus far! But I was not given 
leisure to follow up the inquiry, for he went on to 
say, how in all that time of eleven years he had 
never seen threatenings of a worse night than 
that before us. 

“Then why venture out ?” asked I, timidly. 

“They must have the bags over there, that’s 
the reason,” said he, curtly; “besides, who’s to 
say when he won’t meet ditt weather at sea— 
one takes rough and smooth in this life, eh ?” 

The observation was not remarkable for ori- 
ginality, but I liked it. I like the reflective 
turn, no matter how beaten the path it may 
select for its exercise. 

“ It’s a short trip—some five or six hours at 
most,” said he; “ but it’s wonderful what ugly 
weather one sees in it. It’s always so in these 
narrow seas.” 

“Yes,” said I, concurringly, “ these petty 
channels, like the small events of our life, are 
often the sources of our greatest perils.” 

He gave a little short grunt: it might have 
been assent, and it might possibly have been a 
rough protest against further moralising; at all 
events, he resumed his paper and read away 
without speaking. I had time to examine him 
well, now, at my leisure, and there was nothing 
in his face that could give me any clue to the 
generous nature of his offer to me. No, he was 
a hard-featured, weather-beaten, rather stern 
sort of man, verging on fifty-seven or eight. He 
looked neither impulsive nor confiding, and 
there was in the - of his mouth and the 
curve of the lines around it that peremptory 
and almost cruel decision that marks the sea 
captain. “Well,” thought I, “I must seek 
the explanation of the riddle elsewhere. The 
secret sympathy that moved him must have its 
root in me; and, after all, history has never told 
that the dolphins who were charmed by Orpheus 
were peculiar dolphins, with any special fond- 
ness for music, or an ear for melody ; they were 
ordinary creatures of the deep—fish, so to say, 
taken “ex-medio acervo” of delphinity. The 
marvel of their captivation lay in the spell of 
the enchanter. It was the thrilling touch of Ais 
fingers, the tasteful elegance of his style, the 
voluptuous enthralment of the sounds fe 
awakened, that worked the miracle. This man 
of the sea has, therefore, been struck by some- 


thing in my air, bearing, or address; one of 
those mysterious sympathies which are the 
hidden motives that guide half our lives has 
drawn him to me, and he has said to himself, 
‘I like that man. Ihave met more pretentious 
people, I have seen persons who desire to 
dominate and impose more than he, but there 
is that about him that, somehow, appeals to the 
instincts of my nature, and I can say I feel 
myself his friend already.’ ” 

As I worked at my little theory, with all the 
ingenuity I knew how to employ on such occa- 
sions, I perceived that he had put up his news- 
paper, and was gathering together, in old travel- 
er fashion, the odds and ends of his baggage. 

“ Here we are,” said he, as we glided into the 
station, “and in capital time, too. Don’t trouble 
yourself about your traps. My steward will be 
here presently, and take all your things down to 
the packet along with my own. Our steam 
is up, so lose no time in getting aboard.” 

I had never less inclination to play the loiterer. 
The odious attaché was still in my neighbourhood, 
and until I had got clear out of his reach I felt 
anything but security. He, I remembered, was 
for Calais, so that, by taking the Ostend boat, 
I was at once separating myself from his detest- 
able polhcem in 3 T not only, therefore, ac- 
cepted the captain’s offer to leave all my effects 
to the charge of his steward, but no sooner had 
the train stopped, than I sprang out, hastened 
through the. thronged station, and made at all 
my speed for the harbour. 

Is it to increase the impediments to quitting 
one’s country, and, by interposing difficulties, to 
give the exile additional occasion to think twice 
about expatriating himself, that the way from 
the railroad to the dock at Dover is made su 
circuitous and almost impossible to discover ? 
Are these obstacles invented in the spirit of 
those official details which make banns on the 
church-door, and a delay of three weeks, pre- 
cede a marriage? as though to say, Halt, im- 
petuous youth, and bethink you whither you are 
going! Are these amongst the wise precau- 
tions of a truly paternal rule? If so, they 
must occasionally even transcend the original 
intention, for when I reached the pier the 
packet had already begun to move, and it was 
only by a vigorous leap that I gained the paddle- 
box and thus scrambled on board. 

“Like every one of you,” growled out my 
weather-beaten friend ; “always within an ace of 
being left behind.” 

“ Every one of us!” muttered I. “ What can 
he have known of the Potts family, that he 
dares to describe us thus characteristically ? 
And who ever presumed to call us loiterers or 
sluggards ?” 

“Step down below, as I told you,” whispered 
he. “It’s a dirty night, and we shall have 
bucketing weather outside.” And with this 
friendly hint I at once complied, and stole down 
the ladder. “Show that gentleman into my 
state-room, steward,” called he out from above. 
“Mix him something warm, and look alter 

” 





him. 
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“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the brisk reply, as the 
bustling man of brandy and basins threw open 
a small door, and ushered me into a little den, 
with a mingled odour of tar, Stilton, and wet 
mackintoshes. “ All to yourself here, sir,” said 
he, and vanished. 


AFTER AN OSTRICH. 





In lion-hunts and in tiger-hunts, and in boar- 
hunts, there are joys and risks of which all 
men have heard; but of the ostrich hunt the 
world that is not used to ing after ostriches, 
has heard very little. Little more, indeed, than 
somebroken-down storyabout negroes who, being 
dressed in the skins of the birds, are mistaken 
by the flock for actual ostriches, and are suf- 
fered to come near enough to shoot any bird they 
may pick out with their arrows. There is also 
a pretty fable (which is only a fable), that the 
ostrich when pursued will hide his head in the 
sand, and believe himself invisible. I know the 
ostrich has a stupid face, but he is, for all 
that, as fellow, who knows his own interest 
as well as the rest of us. He is wary and long- 
sighted, one of the last creatures to put his own 
head in a hole. I have hunted him im his own 
deserts and can testify. 

Every year as summer sets in, horsemen 
arrive at the oasis of Derej from the mountains 
in the north, distant about six days’ journey. 
They come after the ostrich, and sta ns 
during the summer; as it is only when the heat 
is greatest that a horseman can eve any chance 
of overtaking the swift-footed bird. In cold 
weather he will outstrip every pursuer. 

An Arab friend of mine, with the short 
name of Sidi Mohammed ben Omar ben es- 
Sheikh Abderrahman Burjoob el-Rujbani, who 
was bound for the hunting-ground, persuaded 
me to go with him and try my skill at ramning 
down an ostrich. My friend Sidi Etcetera has 
a grand air, and lost no dignity although his 
trip to Derej was made for the sake of gain. I, 
who went only for sport, was looked upon with 
much respectful wonder by my fellow-sports- 
men. 

We managed to reach Derej a day or two 
before the hunt, that we might rest and prepare 
for our fatigues to come. e hunt on a 
sultry morning in the middle of July. The 
hot Gibli wind or simoom had been biowing for 
several days, and the thermometer had only 
fallen to ninety-eight degrees, or blood-heat, 
just before sunrise. We were to have one of 
the hottest days of a Saharan summer. So much 
the better. The warm-coated ostriches shall find 
it hot, and so shall we. The dangers of this 
chase do not arise from the fierceness of the ani- 
mal pursued, but from the fierceness of the sun 
that may strike down the huntsman. An English- 
man is mach more likely to come off unscathed 
from an encounter with a lion, than to return 


from an ostrich-hunt without getting sunstroke 
or brain fever. 

Our party consisted of ten horsemen, and a 
few scouts who had been sent out at daybreak 


to explore the sand for footprints of ostriches, 
and track them to their feeding-ground. We 
were fairly mounted upon animals not so 
fat. as to conceal the beautiful lines of their ribs. 
The bones of their haunches seemed ready to 
start out through the skin. These features, 
however, are common enough in Arab thorough- 
breds. We ourselves were as light weights as 


we could be, having dispensed with four out of | 


five thick pieces of felt which invariably form 
an Arab’s saddle-cloth, and thrown off every su- 
perfluous article of clothing; only taking care 
to have our heads well wrapped up as precaution 
against danger from the sun. 

We started about two hours after sunrise, 
and followed leisurely on the trace of our scouts. 
After proceeding thus for about six miles, we 
came upon a scout who said that five fine birds 
were a little way off, grazing ina wady. Knowing 
that they would not stray far, we dismounted to 
give ease for a few minutes to our horses and our- 
selves, and to allow our time to run still further 
into the “kaila,” or mid-day heat. A sultry 
feverish wind blew from the south, and the sun’s 
glow was returned from the white sand under 
our feet with almost unlessened strength. What 
a drying-ground was here for washerwomen! 
Wet clothes, dry in three minutes, might be 
taken in as fast as they were taken out. 

The Arabs, who are made of very porous clay, 
absorbed long draughts of water, and hung little 

urd bottles of water to their saddle-bows. 

e mounted in and set off. From the 
top of a little hilt if you could call by that name 
a height of about ten yards above the bottom 
of the wady, we saw the ostriches; I suspect 
they had some knowledge of us before we were 
visible. They had already started at full trot; 
and seemed to skim along without any exertion, 
flapping their small downy wings to help them 
onward, and, like horses in full career, kicking 
up stones behind them. We went after them 
at a canter: had we tried at once to catch them 
in a gallop, our horses would soon have been 
blown, and the birds would have got out of 
reach. Our plan was to follow them as closely 
as might be, without frightening them into their 
quickest pace, and to keep them in view. 

The birds soon parted: two going together 
one way, and the others starting each in a 
different direction. We followed a single os- 
trich, a fine male; the feathers of the male being 
more valuable, 

Noon passed, and the sun was rapidly de- 
clining. We had been following our ostrich for 
more than four hours; but not in a straight 
line, since these creatures have a whim for 
rumiing in large circles. My hands and face 
be to feel as if they had been skinned 

salted. The excitement and emulation 
amongst us made me, however, forget every- 


thing but the object of our chase. One by one 
the horses of the Arabs Grape behind, dead 
beat. Sidi Etcetera, two of the Arabs, and 


myself, being the best mounted, alone kept up 
the hunt. Our aim was to turn the ostrich, 





and so drive him back to our companions. The 
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two Arabs pricked their steeds into a full 
gallop, one to the right and one to the left, and 
tried, by making a cireuit, to get ahead of him. 
Sidi did not like the idea of being outdone by 
the other Arabs, so he made a dash at the game 
on his own account. His horse had a little 
— left, and a few long bounds brought him 

eugsias. The bird saw that he was outrun 
anc’ outwitted. With a little stick, such as we 
all carried for this especial purpose, Sidi tap 
him on the neck, turned bine and drove him 
back to me like a tame creature. Our two 
companions now rejoined us, ing out, 
Sahait ! sahait ! Allah tick es-saha »” which 
means, “ Well done ! wehbe God gives you 
——_ "Arab equivalent for “ Hurrah ! 
hurreh! go it again, old boy!” 

The ostrich was, of eourse, a Mussulman, and 
was convineed that it was in vain to strive 
against his fate. One by one we came up 
with our beaten companions; and we then 
surrounded our bird, caught him, and eut 
his throat, with the pious words, “ Bism-Llah 
Akhbar” (in the name of the great God). It 
would have been simpler to tap him on the head 
and ~—_ him, for then there would have been 
no fear of damaging the feathers with the blood. 
But such a death is not im accordance with the 
Moslem ereed concernimg holy and unholy food ; 
and of an animal so slaughtered, the flesh could 
not have been eaten. 

Ladies, I trust, are satisfied with the amount 
of trouble taken to get for them their court 
plumes. But it is a pity that each feather 
which costs them a guinea scarcely brings a 
shilling to the Arab sportsman. 

When we had skinned our bird and cut off 
the best joints, we rode leisurely back to 
Derej, which we reached a little after sunset, 
pretty well knocked up. Heartily glad was I, 
after a good supper of broiled leg of ostrich— 
which is a meat, not choice but welcome to the 
hungry—to lie on the soft sand and take a nap 
that lasted until sunrise the next morning. 

I passed the following day with my fellow- 
sportsmen, and learned much about the habits 
of the ostrich, and the various ways of taking 
it. Running it down in the manner just re- 
lated is considered the best way, though the 
most tedious, for it involves least chance of in- 
juring the feathers. The commonest plan, how- 
ever, is to lay snares of rope in places which 
the birds frequent. Another way is to dig 
a hole in the earth near a bush, or some slight 
cover, in a valley to which the ostriches come 
to graze. One of the hunters, armed with his 
long gun, hides in the hole, and his companions 
having strewed brushwood over him, efface their 
footmarks from the sand. The pitman remains, 
with only the muzzle of the gun visible outside 
his hiding-place, until an ostrich passes : when, 
if the bird be near enough, he is an easy prey. 

Ostriches pair about the beginning of Mosch, 
and the female begins laying her eggs towards 
the end of April. She generally puts a score or 
two dozen in her nest, which is but a shallow 
basin scraped out of the sand. She arranges 











the eggs in a triangle, with the point in front of 
her when she is sitting. Two or three of them, 
therefore, do not get sufficiently warmed by her 
body, and these unhatched eggs she beeaks to 
— food for the young birds during the first 
ew days after they have left their shells. The 
young birds, hatehed in six weeks, take three 
yeare to attain their full size ; they appear to live 
much with their parents, and even make their 
nests near theirs. Thus, sometimes there will 
be found the nests of a whole family together, 
grandfather and grandmother im the middie, and 
the younger generations round about. Does 
the patriarch in the middle receive from the 
young ostriches upon the outskirts of such a 
colony the reverence to which he may suppose 
himself entitled? In the first year of her breed- 
ing, the female lays smaller than after- 
wards; but the birds hatched from them 
grow to the usual size. Cock and hen sit 
on the eggs alternately: one sitting whilst the 
other goes for food; never, in the Sahara, do 
they leave their eggs to be hatched by the sun. 
The male is very attentive when he begins 
his courtship, and follows the lady about wher- 
ever she goes. After marriage, however, his 
conduct undergoes a change. &f, while sitting, 
he smells danger, he immediately leaves the 
eggs, fetches his wife, and makes her take his 
Xt He then watches at a distance, and if 
after a long delay he satisfies himself that all is 
safe, he allows his mate to retmra to her meal, 
and resumes his place over the eggs. The 
Arabs, when they find a nest near any convenient 
bush or other shelter, make a pit as before de- 
seribed. The birds, on their approach, take 
flight. ‘The men having worked as fast as pos- 
sible, leave one of their number with his gun in 
the pit, and disappear. When the birds come 
again to reconnoitre the ground, if they think 
matters satisfactory, the hen is sent to sit, and 
she often remains sitting for twelve hours. The 
sportsman does not shoot her, as his aim is to 
bring down the male. He waits, therefore, till 
she is relieved in her duties by the bird he 
wants. The best shot among the Arabs is al- 
ways chosen for pitman. When he kills the 
bird, he receives double share of the profits; 
when he misses the bird, he must pay a fine and 
lose his office. After the male is killed, the 
female will frequently come to look for him, and 
to visit the eggs, when she also may be taken. 
But were the female bird shot first, the malewould 
never trouble himself any move about the eggs, 
but would go from the spot, probably for ever. 
Ostriches are not particular in the selection 
of their food. They live generally on grass, 
seeds, and even insects; but they have, when 
domesticated, a great partiality for halfpence, 
steel pens, nails, keys, spoons, snuff-boxes, 
and so forth. Whether they can digest these 
titbits, I do not know, but 1 have heard many 
tales of ostriches being found with such things 
half-digested in their stomachs. Certainly they 
swallow them with great avidity, and must 
find it in some way to their advantage so to do, 
They are a sort of bird easily tamed, and, 
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when once used to the society of men, are very 
sociable, wandering about the neighbourhood 
of their owner’s house, and paying visits wher- 
ever they find an open door. When annoyed, 
they are dangerous; for, besides biting, they 
will knock a man down with a flap of the wing, 
or a stroke of the foot. They are general 
sedate silent birds, and if not fmghtened, 
walk about slowly and solemnly. Their cry is 
a short roar, but with this they seldom favour 
human ears, though when out of temper 
they will sometimes utter a low hissing noise. 
The upper part of the neck of the ostrich is 
bare. Then come very delicate black feathers, 
which, increasing in size towards the tail, cover 
the whole body. In the wings and tail, are the 
beautiful white feathers so much admired upon 
the heads of ladies. The female has not such 
fine white feathers as the male, and even her 
black feathers want his raven hue. Indeed, the 
age part are rather greyish brown than black. 

he skin of the female (Rabda, it is called by 
the Arabs) does not fetch nearly so high a price 
as that of the male (Dhaleem). One of the best 
skins in its nuptial plumage, will sometimes 
bring the Arabs seven or eight pounds. But 
this is an unusually high price. 


FIVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 





Tr is probable that the greatest alterations in 
the aspect of England since the fourteenth cen- 
tury have been wrought within living memory. A 
lapse of five hundred years is a geological second, 
and no instances of upheaval or subsidence 
on a large scale are recorded within the period. 
The railway system, by its junction of town and 
country, its creative operations within its line 
of progress, and its destructive influence else- 
where, has effected in thirty years the work of 

es. Yet the city or town keeps its cathedral, 
churches, and castle, its gateways, market-cross, 
and town-hall, scarcely altered in external ap- 
pearance. The village has still its Gothic 
church, its mill, its pond, its green, sometimes 
even its maypole. Essex, Kent, and Lincoln 
yet have their marshes ; Oxfordshire, Glouces- 
tershire, and Berkshire their forests; West- 
moreland and Cumberland their lakes; York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Surrey, their moors and 
commons. Even the Roman roads. preserve 
their traces. If the bridge has somewhat 
changed its form, it has kept its position. 
Though often ruinous, the baronial castle still 
occupies the heights, and the abbey nestles 
among woods beside the stream. North, south, 
east, and west, those immemorial landmarks, the 
church and the mill, unfailingly meet the eye. 
In the rural districts, at least, the typical tim- 
bered mansion is scarcely less common than its 
successor in stucco. Prior to the present cen- 
tury the labourer’s cottage might have defied 
art-critics and antiquaries to predicate its age 
from its style. 

As with the work, so with the worker. 
Despite the medisevalists, the Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century prove themselves of the same 


calibre as those of five hundred years ago. The 
enormous increase of population has necessitated 
a greater division of labour, and created a larger 
class of brain-toilers ; but that the mettle which 
won Cressy and Agincourt has lost nothing in 
quality or quantity by the lapse of time, is pe- 
riodically demonstrated whenever a war, a rumour 
of invasion, an Arctic expedition, or a shipwreck, 


racterised our forefathers that do not charac- 
terise ourselves ? 

The same political and social contentions that 
we witness, agitated the Englishmen of the 
middle ages. The contest between free trade 
and protection was just as violent. Labour and 
capital were as often at war, and as quickly and 
inevitably reconciled. The readiness of the rich 
to tax, and the disinclination of the poor to pay, 
were as strongly asserted. Commercial panics 
and religious revivals were as frequent pheno- 
mena. Fraudulent bankers, swindling specu- 
lators, frantic preachers, and credulous fools, 
were quite as numerous, How little have we 
deviated from many modes of life familiar to 
medieval Englishmen! Could they reappear 
on the scene, they would recognise the main 


would meet his fellows in the Upper House; 


mons. The priest would find little difference 
in the form and arrangement of his church, 
and would remember the greatest portion of the 
service. The lawyer would have few formulas 
to forget or to learn in the process of an action 
at the Exchequer or Common Pleas. The citizen 
might take his place among his brethren at 
wardmote or common council, and scarcely feel 
a stranger. The lord of the manor would hold 
his court baron, and pocket his chief rents and 
fines as of yore. If he missed his hawking, and 
thought shooting new-fangled, he would turn 
with the old zest to hunting and fishing. The 
labourer on many a farm would handle plough, 
harrow, and fork, and see no change in his tools. 
The jollity at Christmas, the fasting in Lent, 
crossed-buns on Good Friday, and salt fish on 
Ash Wednesday, would g° far to persuade the 
risen generation that England had stood still. 
There is a healthy sense in the scorn where- 
with business men of average intellect and 
education, treat the proceedings of most of 
our antiquarian societies. The error into 
which such scorners fall, is in supposing 
that the gentlemen who “communicate” their 
twaddling lucubrations touching fragments of 
Roman pipkin and medieval parchment are ar- 
cheologists. The error is natural, however, for 
until lately the professors of antiquarian science 
in England—with honourable exceptions—were 
all of this kidney. Accordingly, while the soil of 
the Wiltshire downs has been probed and honey- 
combed again and again, the aust on our public 
records has never been blown off. Profoundly 
acquainted with the mode in which our ancestors 
were buried, we have remained ignorant as. to 
the mode in which they lived. 
But, for those who care to study the per- 





calls it forth. What national peculiarities cha- | 


features of their own social fabric. The peer 


the knight of the shire his fellows in the Com- | 
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sonal and domestic life of our forefathers 
there are daily fresh materials provided. Mr. 
Hudson Turner’s Domestic Architecture, Mr. 
Shaw’s Illustrated Dress and Decoration, the 
Household Accounts published by the Rox- 
burgh and Camden Societies, are full of details 
for ample and correct medizval pictures. Dur- 
ing the last three years the present Keeper of 
the National Records, the Master of the Rolls, 
has been unearthing and publishing, through 
the commendable munificence of the powers at 
Whitehall and Downing-street, a collection of 
manuscripts, chronicles, or historical memorials, 
of all periods connected with the public bio- 
raphy anterior to the reign of Henry the 
i ; 


especting the men and women, the business 
and play, the houses, dress, and food of Eng- 
land five hundred years ago, our information 
could scarcely be fuller than itis. The amount 
of alteration and the extent of advance that we 
have made in political and social life during the 
period can only satisfactorily be shown in de- 
tailed sketches. 

The reader is requested to put himself unre- 
servedly in our hands for an imaginary tour 
through the England of five centuries ago; and 
he must, taking the Barmecide’s feast as a pre- 
cedent, accept the ideal as actually tangible. 
We will begin with a walk round the walls of 
London. 


One morning of the year 1360, some eighteen 
years before the close of the reign of Edward the 
Third, we are met at the landing-place of Queen- 
hithe, on the Middlesex side of the river 
Thames. It is well you have not much lug- 
gage, as the wharfage dues are heavy. The 
civic regulations, however, allow of your bring- 
ing ashore, without payment, that small malle 
or bundle of clothes. Let us give it to yonder 
varlet of the hostel to which we have com- 
mended you, situate not far hence in Thames- 
street, or Stockfishmonger-row, by the river- 
side, where the hostelers chiefly dwell. Here 
we have secured you a privy-chamber—a luxury 
not indeed universally accorded to guests, but 
not so rare amongst us as many of your tra- 
velled countrymen would have you think. Your 
host will inform you of the rules which he is en- 
forced by the authorities to see observed by his 
guests. The law forbids the carrying of arms, 
save to the servants of royal and noble families, 
leave, therefore, your weapons, if you have any, 
with the malle. As you do not need refresh- 
ment, let us sally forth to obtain the bird’s-eye 
view of the City which you desire. 

The walls are little more than two miles 
in circuit, and as the town ditch which sur- 
rounds them has not long since been cleansed, 
the walk is a pleasant one. Turn back first, 
however, to look at the river and its bridge. 
This noble Thames, which is the glory and 
support of our City, is deservedly the object of 
its tenderest care. The mayor and corpora- 
tion are its conservators, and bound to exercise 
the strictest observance of the laws passed re- 


specting it. If they fail, their negligence will be 
stoutly petitioned against by the citizens, to the 
king and his council. Fine and imprisonment 
of inferiors and superiors concerned, have been 
in most cases the immediate reply. The bridge, 
which has recently received repair, is not un- 
worthy of thestream. Its architect, Peter de 
Colechirche, lies buried in the chapel on the 
eastern side, where there is daily performed 
divine service. That drawbridge is movable for 
the passage of vessels to this haven of Queen- 
hithe, crowded with foreign ships. We will stop 
to inspect it on another occasion, when we show 
you the chief abodes of our commerce. We 
may say, in passing, that the place takes its 
name from one of the Norman queens, to whom 
the landing-place and customs were granted by 
her husband. 

Crossing Thames-street, we see to our left the 
turning to Old Fish-street, where a fish market 
is held. Yonder house is the Bishop of Here- 
ford’s inn or mansion. It was formerly the 
residence of the Lords Montalt of Mold, in 
North Wales, and the church hard by, which 
was their chapel, retains their name in its title 
of St. Mary Monmouth. Turning to the right, 
we come to the street called La Reole, from 
yonder mansion of that name. It is often 
known as the Queen’s Wardrobe, having been 
given by our present sovereign to his late 
queen, who so used it; but of late, since her 
lamented death, he has bestowed it on his 
college of St. Stephen’s, Westminster. On the 
left, at the corner of Knightrider-street, is 
the residence of one of our wealthiest Flemish 
merchants and money-lenders, John of Ipres. 
Here, was lately an attack made by the citizens 
upon the Duke of Lancaster and Sir Henry 
Perey, who chanced to be unpopular. They 
were at dinner with the said John, when one 
of the duke’s knights brought news that the 
citizens, after a vain search at the Savoy Palace, 
were coming hither with murderous intent. 
Thereupon the duke and Sir Henry forthwith 
fled from the house, and escaped by boat into 
Surrey—on the other side of the river—taking 
refuge at the royal manor of Kennington. 

Further on, in the same direction, you see a 
large mansion, with arched gates of Caen stone, 
the residence of the Gisors, a rich citizen 
family. It is known as Gisor’s Hall. Our 
course is across the old Roman road of Atheling 
or Watling-street, and so into Sopers-lane, 
where dwell most of our pepperers, who have 
been recentl ineepentel under the title of 
Grocers. The street into which it leads us, 
is that of Westchepe, or Chepeside, one of our 
largest thoroughfares and market-places. To 
day we will pass by these goldsmiths’ shops 
and market-stalls, which would too long detain 
us. Chepe has other than commercial fame 
alone: it was a goodly sight, as we all remem- 
ber, in the fifth year of the new king’s reign, 
when he held a jousting here for three days; 
all the paving was strewn with sand, that the 
horses vould not slip; and a wooden gallery 





was built across the street, whence Queen 
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Philippa might gaze on the show with her 

ies. Many a course had been run, many 
a spear shivered, and many a gallant knight 
unhorsed, when suddenly the wooden gallery, 
on which the queen and her maidens were 
seated, gave way. Though the royal party 
happily escaped harm, many others were 

evously wounded, both of those who were 
thrown down, and those on whom the tim- 
bers fell. The was fiercely wrath with 
the carpenters who had built up so weak a 
framework, and would have eondignly punished 
them, had not the queen, ever tender-hearted, 
unwilling that the day’s tragedy should be 
Srotanet begged off the pa whereby 
she gained for herself yet more love, if that 
might be, than her sweetness of nature had 
already won from all men. To avoid accidents 
hereafter, the king ordered yonder shed of stone 
to be erected, near the church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow (not a little to its disfigurement), that 
thence the court might behold the joustings in 
safety. This shed is called the Orowne silde. 
The cross near it, in the centre of the street, is 
the Standard of Clife, where public proclamations 
are issued, and executions of felons occasionally 
take place. To the right, where you see the 
water-carts standing, is one of our largest con- 
duits. The water, which we are strictly charged 
not to waste, is brought in leaden pipes from 
the brook of Tyebourne, in the village of Pad- 
dington, of which the Lord Abbot of West- 
minster has the seignory. Advancing up Chepe, 
we pass Fryday-street, with its hide market. 
Down that further turning to the left, is the 
King’s Exchange, where the assay of metal for 
coi is carried on. Near thereto dwell also 
the chief moneyers of the City. 

The houses are nowhere statelier in London 
than bere. They appear mean to your eyes, 
doubtless, accusto to structures of many 
stories high, whereas these have rarely more 
than two, of which the upper almost uniformly 

jects ; yet, to our view, what is thereby lost 
in grandeur, is partly recompensed in quaint 
picturesque beauty, by the long white lines of 
overhanging chambers, and angular gables, 
mingling with the church spires and towers. 
The height of the footway, which is raised on 

iles above the road, adds to the effect presented 
Westchepe in particular. You will observe 
we use Ww for building pur 
more commonly than stone, though, an 
ancient regulation or Assize of the City, the 
party walls of each house are ordaimed to be of 
stone. We have a great liking, too, for this 


clean whitewashed aspect, to which in your 
country such objection prevails. It is not long 
sinee there was so great an outcry raised against 


the dyers and brewers for using sea-coal, which 
blackened the houses with smoke, that its em- 
ployment was rendered penal ; but of late years 
the needs of trade have reconciled men to the 
annoyance. These kennels on each side of the 
road are made to receive the droppings from the 
house gutters. No nuisance need arise from 
them, if the rakeres appointed by each ward to 

















clear the streets of gar do their duty. The 

pavement of the road te + in meee by the 

civic officers, who levy a toll, called “pavage,” 

from carts entering and leaving the gates—and 

that of the pathway by the householders, each 

-< whom is bound to pave in front of his own 
ouse. 

We leave to our right the little church of 
St. Michael in the Quern (or Corn, from the 
market held here) and the old cross at its 
eastern end, And now comes in sighi the great 
cathedral church of St. Paul, covering a space 
of nearly four acres in extent. Let us enter 
for a moment and glance at the Norman nave 
and transepts, the pointed choir, and lady 
chapel, and the rich rose window at the east. 
The high altar is a miracle of eostliness and 
splendour. St. Erkenwald’s shrine yonder has 
recently been enriched by the dean and chap- 
ter with precious metals and gems, being a 
great resort of the devout, on whom many mi- 
racles have been there wrought, Beneath the 
cathedral is the crypt church of St. Faith. 
Adjoining the southern transept you see the 
circular chapter-house, which leads into the 
pointed cloister, two stories in height. Return- 
sn homey to the churehyard, you see the bishop’s 
palace on the north-western side, a stately and 
spacious pile. On the opposite side dwell the 
dean, soientdion and other dignitaries of the 
church. In this churchyard, before the wall was 
built round it, the citizens were wont to hold 
their folkmotes, or popular assemblies, being 
thereto summoned by the great bell in the 
steeple. On every Sunday forenoon, yonder 
wooden pulpit cross, with its stone steps, is 
eceupied by some eloquent priest or monk, 
round whom the citizens flock. If the weather 


be wet, the preacher takes his stand under the | 
a beside the cathedral, known as the | 


hroudes. 

In the street of Paternoster-row, on the right, 
dwell bead-turners for rosaries, and the writers 
of texts, aves, and patermosters. Further on in 
that direction are the mansions of the Earl of 
Warwick and the Duke of Bretagne. Passing 
down Bowyer-row, where many of the Bowyers 
dwell, we soon come upon the turning to the 
Baylye, where the City Chamberlain holds his 
court. Our course is through the gate named 
Ludgate, which takes its name from a fabled 


far | King of Britain, whose oS image, with that 


of many another monarch, fabled and historic, 
adorns the front. There is a talk of shortly 
turning the gatehouse into a debtors’ prison. At 

resent, like the other city gates, it is inhabited 
“ a serjeant-at-arms, who, with an attendant 
provided by himself, keeps watch at night. The 
two armed men on guard, are daily furnished 
by the ward or district in which the gate is si- 
tuated. Crossing the drawbridge of the town 
ditch, which is about two hundred feet in width, 
we are now without the walls. Their mate- 
rials are ragstone and flint, with layers of vari- 
coloured tiles, and in places they are nearly 
ten feet thick, and eighteen deep. The tur- 
rets, to the left, are those of the tower on the 
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river wall, and Ba 
stp Some beside the river, where dwells 
the Lord Fitz Walter, who enjoys hereditarily 
the office of City banner-bearer, with divers other 
privileges. The massive building not far from 
the castle, with its luxuriant gardens, is the 
monastery of the Black or Preaching Friars, a 


d’s Castle, the. latter a 


vast and wealthy house. Hard by it, is the 
King’s Wardrobe. The grim walls close beside 
us are those of the prison called the “Fleet.” 
The bridge we are just crossing is built over 
the river Fleet, a tributary of the Thames, into 
which. it flows not far from the Black Friars’ 
house. It rises in the heath of Hampstede, 
certain miles north of the City. The vessels 
near the bridge, are laden with sea-coal, char- 
coal, and lime, which they carry to and from 
the wharves on the Fleet banks. ‘The street into 
which we have entered is also known as the 
Fleet-street. Though without the walls, it is yet 
a Liberty of the City, and within its ‘inriedeo- 
tion, which extends in this direction to yonder 
posis, linked together with chains, known as the 
“Bars.” This street is chiefly inhabited by 
brewers of ale—who, in this country, are mostly 
women—and makers of felt hats, yet has a few 
notable buildings. First on the left is the royal 
— of St. Bridget’s, or Bride’s, near the well 
edicated to that saint. It is an ancient resi- 
dence, and little used. Next comes the Bishop 
of Salisbury’s Inn. The monastery beyond it 
is that of the Carmelites or White Friars, and 
has of late been rebuilt for them by the muni- 
ficent hand of the Earl of Devon. That large 
building with the round church, still further on 
near the Bars, is the New Temple. You know, 
doubtless, that it derives its name from the 
Knights Templars, who removed hither from the 
Old Temple in the street of Ouldburne. On the 
recent suppression of that order, the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, called “ Hospitallers,” 
shortly became its possessors, but having a 
larger establishment in Clerkenwell, they not 
long since leased the New Temple to the stu- 
dents of common law, who have converted it 
into an Inn of Court. Opposite thereto, you 
see another Inn of Court, called “Clifford’s,” 
from the lessor thereof, Dame Isabel Clifford. 
Beyond the Bars is the river-side road called 
“Strand-street.” It was sorely in need of 
S until lately, when a tax for its repair was 
evied on all carried along it to the Staple 
at Westminster. Here, many lords, spiritual 
and temporal, have y inns, of which you 
can see but two or three; the Bishop of Exeter’s 
close on the left; the Bishop of Bath’s beyond 
it; and the Bishop of Chester’s, with the old 
stone cross before it. At that eross the judges 
have sometimes sat to try pleas. The palace 
which you can just see to the left is the Savoy, 
so ne a eter, pamiet tl , who built it 
in the reign of our Henry the Third, whose queen 
was the count’s niece. Now the Duke 5 A 
caster is the owner thereof, and John, the cap- 
tive King of France, lodged there not long since. 
The bridge over the lane in the centre of the 
road is “ Strand-bridge.” On the right of 





St. Clement’s Danes Church you see the wells of 
St. Clement’s and Holy Well; and, beyond them 
the vineyard and convent garden of the Abbey 
of Westminster, skirted by the woods of Long 
Acre. The church among the fields, in the dis- 
tance, is St. Martin’s. 

We will turn now to the right, by New-street, 
or, as it has lately been called, “Chauncery- 
lane.” The change was made, by reason of 
the king’s havin 
Converts—that Coiding with the chapel, to 
the right—under the supervision of the Master 
of the Rolls of Chancery. The house was 
established by Henry the Third, as a refuge for 
those who, under pressure or conviction, left 
the Jewish for the Christian faith; but, since 
the edict of Edward the First for expelling all 
Jews from England, the number of converts, 
being without replenishment, has fallen away. 
On the left, are the mansions of the Bishop of 
Chichester and the Earl of Lincoln, built on the 
site of the Black Friars monastery, when they 
removed to their new house, which you saw by 
the river. On the right, is the mn of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The ruins just beyond it 
are those of the Old Temple. We are now in 


the street called Oldbourne, from the stream of || 


that name which we shall shortly cross. The 


placed the House of Jewish | 


i} 


| 


road to the left leads toTyebourne, where we hang | | 
convicted traitors and felons. Halfamiledown | 


the road is the royal manor of Lanesbury, 
where the king has large stables. Near it you 
may just see the walls of the Hospital of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields. The lane in front of us, 
called “ Portpool,” is the high northern road 


out of town. A little to the left of it,is the inn | 


of the law. The vi 
the distant woods and fields. Our course is to 
the right, down the hill of Oldbourne, passing 
on the left the great mansion of Sir William 
de Furnivall. Somewhat to the north, lies the 
seat of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem at 
Clerkenwell. 
clerk’s well, one of the many springs there- 
abouts, hard by which the youth of our city 
take their sport of an evening, and where shows 
and interludes are oftentimes played out. The 
garden, vineyard, and saffron fields that intercept 
our view are those of the Bishop of Ely, whose 
inn stands a little further down the hill. Be- 
yond the river, to the right, is the Smooth Field, 
which is vulgarly called West Smithfield, a 
notable place for the cloth fair and cattle market 
held there. Passing on the right Thaive’s Inn, 
another abode of law students, rented of an 
armourer named Thaive, we cross the bridge 
over the Fleet where it receives the Oldbourne. 
The river is known hereabouts as the River of 
Wells, from the springs which hence feed it. 
We are now within sight of the Elms and 
Horsepool of West Smithfield. A splendid 
jousting was held here in the thirty-first year of 
the king’s reign, when he and the captive mon- 
archs of France and Scotland were spectators. 
Five years afterwards, there was a tournament 
for many days together, in the presence of the 


of the Lord Gray, Pliare leased to the students 


he place takes its name from the | 





e of Iseldune lies among || 
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king and queen, when all the chivalry of Eng- 
land and France met in the lists. On those 
elms, the City officers have hanged many a 
caitiff. There, soon after the king’s accession, 
was Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, executed 
for his treason: his body remaining on the gal- 
lows for two days and nights. The pool, wherein 
yon varlet is washing his master’s horse, takes 
the name of Horsepool from the practice which 
he follows. 

Let us pass on now, and look over the Bars, 
whence, on the right, you catch sight of a large 
monastery and chapel, erected by Sir Walter 
de Mauny for the Carthusians. The burial- 
place near it, is called Pardon Churchyard : 
therein are buried the bodies of those who die 
by their own hands, or are executed for felony, 
for whose souls the brethren of the monastery 
sing mass. The same Sir Walter purchased 
the adjoining plot of land as a burying-place 
for those who died of the great pestilence in 
the year 1348. There, also, are interred, by his 
desire, the bodies of the poor, sick, and way- 
faring, who happen to die friendless within the 
City. In front of us, you see the priory and 
hospital of St. Bartholomew, to which belon 
this soil, and thereby the tolls of the cloth 
fair. Turning to the right, the church and 
monastery of the Franciscans or Grey Friars, 
who began life in England as a mendicant 
order, whose house is now among the largest 
and most beautiful buildings in the City. You 
can now see the walls again, with the Alders- 
gate. Just on this side of it are the mansions 
of the Duke of Bretagne and the Earl of West- 
moreland. On the other side, within the wall, 
is the ancient college of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
owning a sanctuary established by the Con- 
queror. The wooden gallery across the road, 
was built by the license of Edward the 
First, to enable the canons to pass from 
their lodgings to the church without soiling 
their feet. Near to the college, the Earl of 
Northumberland has a mansion. Following 
with your eye the course of the wall backwards, 
you will see the gate called Newgate, which is 
converted into a prison. Hard by, are stretched 
out the precincts of the above noted house of 
the Friars Minors, on the pavement before which 
is a famous corn market. Beyond it, is a meat 
market called, from the neighbouring church, 
St. Nicholas Flesh-shambles. 

Turning towards the left, we see in the dis- 
tance the moor of Fensburie, one of the great 
City playgrounds, where are continual exhibi- 
tions of wrestling, archery, football, and other 
sports. Moving in this direction, we pass the 
chapel and hermitage of St. James-in-the-Wall, 
winch is attached to the Abbey of Garendon in 
Leicestershire. In front of us is the well which 
supplies the hermitage, known as the Monk’s 
Well. Onthe right, we leave the street of Alder- 
manbury, where is the court or bury of our civic 
magistrates, commonly called the Guildhall. It 
is rather a mean building for so great a city, 
and may probably give place to a worthier ere 
many years. From hence, we come to the 





Cripplegate, once the haunt of lame beggars. 
The gatehouse is a debtors’ prison. The church 
just without it, is dedicated to St. Giles, the 
beggar’s patron saint. There, yonder to the 
left, is the disused cemetery of the Jews, still 
bearing a trace of their name. Hereabouts, as 
far as Fensburie, dwell the fletchers and others 
who gain their living by the archery there prac- 
tised. 

Within the walls, some distance on the right, 
is a large mansion called Bakewell Hall, for- 
merly Basing’s, from the family of that name. 
There is a talk, among our woollen traders, of 
purchasing the same house for the use’ of 
their trade. The street to the right of it was 
the chief haunt of the Jews before their ex- 

ulsion, and preserves their name of Jewry. The 
ing has a Wardrobe House there, built on the 
site of some of the Jews’ dwellings. They had 
a synagogue at the end of the street, which was 
Gente turned into a chapel for the Peniten- 
tial Friars. This body having decayed (in con- 
sequence of the reduction of the mendicant 
en by the council of Lyons), the chapel has 
been annexed to the mansion of the Fitz Walters, 
adjoining. In this neighbourhood, dwell many of 
the tailors and linen-armourers. Beyond, in the 
street of Lotisburie, dwell the founders, braziers, 
and makersof kitchen wares. Advancing a little, 

ou see Three-needle-street. Yonder buildin 
is the Hospital of St. Anthony; those swine wit 
bells on their necks, feeding beside the court, are 
the property of the master or renter of the hos- 

ital, and the only animals of that unsavoury 
Find which the civic officers suffer to feed at 
large. St. Anthony is the pig’s patron. That 
church, with the graceful spiral steeple, is at- 
tached to the monastery of the Augustine 
Friars, and is among the most renowned of 
the City churches, by reason of its containin 
the dust of so many of our mightiest nobles an 
worthiest citizens. 

The course of the walls now leads us past the 
fen of Moorfields on the left, at the corner of 
which are the kennels of the hounds where- 
with the mayor and aldermen hunt stags and 
other beasts of chase in Epping Forest. Leay- 
ing the stream of Walbrooke on the right, we 
come to the Bishopsgate. Those large buildings 
in the distance beyond the walls, are the priory 
and hospital of St. Mary, known as St. eh 
Spital, whose brethren are worthily famous for 
their bounty to the poor and sick. Yonder 
pulpit-cross in the churchyard is a place of 
public proclamation, and on certain festivals 
sermons are preached there. That field of Lolles- 
worth is a favourite playground. The church 
just without the gate, is St. Butolph’s. Beside 
its churchyard is Petty France, the French 
quarter of London. To the left, you see the 
hospital of St. Mary of Bethlem, for persons 
mentally distraught. Hereabouts dwell many of 
the skinners, who have been recently incorpo- 
rated by royal license. Looking over the fields 
beyond the gate, you — the villages of 
Shoresdich, Hochestane, akevly, and others. 
Within the gate, along the street of Bishopsgate, 
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you see St. Helen’s Priory of Black Nuns, with 
the parish church dedicated to the same saint. 
Beyond it, is the mansion of the Nevills, called 
Leadenhall. At the four-faced crossway or car- 
feux, by the corner of this house, are placed the 
stalls of the poulterers who are not freemen. 
The steeple on the other side is that of St. 
Andrew’s church, known as Undershaft, because 
every May-day a taller maypole or shaft is set up 
beside it. 

The town ditch has here acquired the name 
of Houndsditch, from the noisome practice of 
casting dead dogs therein. Notwithstanding 
this, the neighbourhood is too near the fields 
not to be a favourite resort. You may see it 
crowded on Fridays, and other fast days, with 
pious and charitable citizens, for whose alms 
divers bedridden people dwelling in these cot- 
ne wait camalie at the open windows, 
holding out a linen cloth and a pair of beads, as 
tokens that they will recompense the gift with 

rayers. The large building to the right is the 

riory of the Holy Trinity. The gate to which 
we are approaching, is the Aldgate, the name 
whereof attests its antiquity. The church be- 
side it is St. Botolph’s. Beyond, is the Abbey 
of the Nuns of St. Clare, commonly called the 
Minories. The farm where the cows are feed- 
ing, is attached to the nunnery. The ward with- 
out the walls is known as the Portsoken or 
Knighten Guild, from a wy 8 of gallant 
knights on whom the Saxon king Edgar be- 
stowed it. The church in the fields beyond is 
Whitechapel, or St. Mary Matfelm. The latter 
name has received many ingenious explanations, 
all wide of the mark. A learned brother of the 
Hospitallers, who has visited the Holy Land, 
informed us that the word is Hebrew, and sig- 
nifies “‘ with the child.” 

Passing through the postern-gate, we are now 
on Tower-hill, and within view of the Tower, 
the stateliest and the strongest fortress in the 
kingdom. The western gate and its adjacent 
bulwark are the newest parts of the building. 
The fosse round them is of great size, and being 
a royal precinct, it is a capital crime to bathe 
therein. In the bulwark are kept divers lions and 
leopards under safe charge. Close behind the 
Tower, isthe HospitalofSt.Catherine. Totheeast, 
beyond the wails, you see East Smithfield, with 
its burial-ground for the plague-stricken in 1348. 
There, too, is the new Cistercian monastery 
called Grace Abbey, or East Minster, lately 
founded by the king in gratitude for his escape 
from shipwreck. Thence you may pass, if you 
will, through avenues of elms to the suburbs of 
Radcliffe and Shadwell. The church tower 
among the fields, in the distance, is that of 
Stebenhede or Stebenheth, a village where the 
Bishop of London has a palace. Beside the 
river, is Wapping, on the shore of which you 
can see the gallows whereon our brave seamen 
hang any pirates whom they chance to capture. 
Those vessels which throng the Pool are of all 
nations. The Flemish scuts are freighted with 
wheat and firewood. The Hanse ships bear 
Wax, copper, tin, and other wares to Queen- 





hithe. Yonder French vessels are laden with 
the wines of Gascony, which they will unship 
at the Vintry; those oyster Lubeck-boats are 
bound for Billingsgate. 


Letus pass down Tower-street. In Hart-street, | 


to the right, the Friars of the Holy Cross, com- 
monly called Crouched Friars, have their house. 


Beyond it, is the former haunt of the pom 


Jews, still known as Poor Jewry. Close beside 
us, is the King’s Chapel of Allhallowes, Barking. 
Further on, we come to Mincheon-lane, so called 
from the nuns or minchuns of St. Helen’s, who 
own many houses therein. Here, dwell most of 
the Genoese traders, known to the vulgar as 
galley-men, from the vessels in which they 
voyage. Their landing-place of Galley-key is 
hard by, in Thames-street. Hence, we pass 
into Eastchepe, where dwell the butchers and 
cooks. Here, is a flesh and fish market; 
and ready-cooked dishes of divers sorts may 
be also had. Beyond, on the left, is New Fish- 
street, with its market adjoining London-bridge. 
The fish-wharf of Billingsgate is hard by. Our 
course is into Fen-church-street, across the 
little brook of Langbourne. To the left is the 
market of Graschirche, where corn, vegetables, 
salt, and other commodities are sold. Beyond, 
near the corner of the entrance to London- 
bridge, you see a large stone mansion, which 
was the residence of our lamented Edward 
Prince of Wales. 
side is dedicated to St. Magnus. To the right 
you see where Eastchepe leads into Candlewyke- 
street, which takes its name from the candle- 
wrights, who, with many of the drapers and 
weavers, reside there. Opposite to where we 
stand, is Lombard-street, the resort of the great 
Italian money-lenders. 

Turning to the right hand, let us pass into 
Cornehill-street, which, next to Westchepe, is 
our most ee and busy thoroughfare. This 
street and its neighbourhood form a separate 
liberty, or soke, of the Bishop of London, who 
has divers privileges and immunities herein. 
Among them, is the possession of a seignorial 
oven, whereat all his tenants are bound to bake 
their bread, and pay him therefore the due of 
furnage. These sokes were formerly more nu- 
merous than now, but have fallen into decay, 
greatly to the benefit of the civic magistrates, 
with whose rules of trade and jurisdiction over 
felons they did grievously interfere. Those that 
stillremain, arechieflyinthe hands of ecclesiastics. 
Yonder circular building is the inn, a place of 
custody for incontinent persons, and other mis- 
doers. Those two churches are St. Peter’s and 
St. Michael’s. On the western side of the 
latter, are placed the stalls of the poulterers, 
who are freemen of the city. We are here ina 
world of markets. The street takes its name 
from an ancient corn-market here holden. In the 
centre of the road, stand sellers of bread, cheese, 
and herbs. Those carts beside the pathway are 
laden with charcoal and firewood for sale. Here, 
too, you may purchase bows and quivers, with 


every kind of wooden and iron implement that | 


you can want. Passing down the street, we 


The church on the opposite | 
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come to Birchover-lane, where the fripperers, or 
sellers of old clothes, dwell. Of an evening, you 
may often see an eve-cheping or night-market of 
these fellows on London-bridge: yet, being 
against the laws of the City, it is sometimes 
put down by force. Leaving to the left an 
ancient house, formerly a royal residence, we 
come upon the Stokkes-market, where flesh and 
fish are sold on flesh and fish days. The place 
derives its name from the stocks which stood 
there. Hard by, is the church of St. Mary, 
ealled Wool-church, because in its haw or 
churchyard is the beam whereby wool is ap- 
pointed to be weighed. 

We have now entered the Poultry, the chief 
abode of the poulterers. Down that turning, on 
the left, where you see barges moored beside the 
house, the stream of Walbrooke flows into the 
Thames. Here is Soper’s-lane, by which we-will 
— into Thames-street. Ere you betake your- 
self to your hostel, you must glance at the vast 
stone vaults of the Vintry, where the French mer- 
chants store their wines. In this mansion, some 
few since, Master Picard, then mayor, did 
like a king feast the king himself, with the three 
other kings of France, Scotland, and Cyprus, 
the Prince of Wales, and divers nobles. After 
the feast, we remember that the halls were 
freely thrown open to all comers who would 
play at dice and hazard. Next, you see the 
Scrope’s mansion of the Erber. Beyond, we 
eatch sight of the arched gates and watch-tower 
of the Stilliard. Here, was formerly kept the 
royal steelyard, or beam, for the tronage of im- 
ports, now removed elsewhere. This place is 
at present the guildball and storehouse of the 
Hanse merchants, who enjoy under royal charters 
many trading privileges. The last building of 
note is the mansion of Coldharborough, lately 
inhabited by Sir John Poultney, four times mayor 
of the City. Your hostel is hard by, where you 
need to repose after your travel, and at which 
for the present we leave you. 





WILLIAM GURNEY. 

Tue hundred acres, golden with the hopes 
Of Farmer Morton, murmured to the toil 
Of many reapers, and the listening farm 
Lay buried to the eaves in harvest-home. 
The land was big with harvest and the sun 
Smiled bright approval on the golden days, 
When Mary Morton fled her father’s door, 
And William Gurney took his scythe to reap 
Among the reapers. 

Men and women shrank 
And sought not commune with their moody mate ; 
For William, with his three-and-twenty springs, 
Was counted old in evil, having won 
A name below all envy. But he toiled 
Early and late, nor sported in his toil, 
And reaped his golden acre while his mates 
Mowed in their gladness at their golden roods. 
So that he garnered favour in the eyes 
Of Matthew Morton, and the Farmer held 
The man was ier than his merry mates, 
But William Gurney, thinking as he reaped 
Among the reapers, dreamed a bitter dream 
About a weeping woman whom he loved 
Less than he wished to love her; oftentimes 














Her voice would seem to mingle with the sounds | 
Of harvest, and the music of her tears 
Came in the sobbing of the autumn rain. 
Her father, who had loved to think 
Of a dear daughter in her bridal dress, 
Sought long and vain the author of her wrong, i} 


The reapers frolicked in the sun-kissed field 
Breast-deep in dingy gold, and William toiled 
Both late and early. Then it came to pass 
In the mid-harvest, that the Farmer’s dame 
Fulfilled her travail once again, and bore 

Her second babe, a boy; and Matthew gave 
A feast in honour of his happy dame 

And of her boy. So all the place was lond 
With holiday, and men and women donned 
Their best to dance away a merry night; 

But bitter William Gurney hung apart, 
Caught in a mood that fretted at the din 

Of merry-making. Then the Farmer's heart 
Waxed wroth ; and, chafing in his age he joined 
The hue-and-cry among the harvesters, 

And argued all his babe against the man. 
But on the morrow morning William toiled 
In silence, never sporting in his toil. 


And when the land was laid and Autumn died 

*Mid her drained vintage and her slanted sheaves, 
The reaper William Gurney took his hire 

And went his way. But, when the plenteous days 
Of vintage and of harvest came again, 

And farmers’ hearts were high, he reaped once more 
Among the reapers—toiling, sick at heart, 

Early and late, nor sporting in his toil. } 


One autumn noon the Farmer and his dame 
Walked through the fields of harvest with their child, 
Glad with the season: when it came to pass 1} 
She laid the little babe ’mid harvest home 
Close to the spot where William bound the sheaves, || 
And walked away a hundred yellow yards, 
Seeing not William. But the little babe 
Rolled in the sun and kicked among the corn, 
Laughing and crowing, stretching pinky arms 

To cling about the reaper while he toiled. 

Then William frowned, and bitter wrinkles rolled 
Up to his eyes and hardened on his brows, 

And pain Jay heavy on him ; but at last 

His heart flashed up and brightened unaware, 
And lights of laughter dimpled in his cheeks, 
And blushing like a girl he leaped a hedge 

And held the youngling in his hot bard hands, l| 
Talking a woman’s nothings to it, weak i] 
As a girl-mother. When the happy dame | 
Came back to take her own, she lifted hands 

And flung a merry blessing from her merry eyes, 

To see the babe a-ride on William’s back, 
And William Gurney on his hands and knees 
Aping the canter of a four-year-old, 1] 
As bashful as a milk-maid when she blows 

The soft sow-thistle. So the woman took 

Her own, and thanked the man with merry words, 
And clapped his shoulders thrice; and William toiled 
Early and late, but sported in his toil. 


So William Gurney, casting off his scorn, 

Took kindly to the infant; and the dame 

Knew with a woman’s instinct that its face 

Had thawed a childhood in the bitter heart 

Which loved it. When the yellow sheaves were laid, 

And Matthew Morton gathered in the year, 
| 
| 


The Farmer and his dame thought kindly thoughts 
Of William. When the reapers took their hire, 
Broad Matthew Morton kissed the babe and made 
A goodly offer to the moody man 
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Who loved it. William Gurney in the end 
Made sullen pledge to see the winter out 
And do a labourer’s work about the farm. 


But when the Year had grown white-hair'd and old, 
Shrill-voiced, and thin, and grewsome in its age, 
It came to pass that men and women stole 

On tiptoe through the chambers of the farm, 

And Matthew Morton, peevish in his fear, 

Fretted amid his household. For the babe 

Lay grieved with sickness. William Gurney foiled 
And wore the old dark looks; but when the night 
Stole down and darkened in the grievous house, 
He watched the little infant now and then, 

And read the crying wishes in its eyes 

As with a woman’s instinct, feeling all 

The tenderer man at work abont his heart. 

And when the little life was laid asleep, 

Dressed in its milk-white garments for the grave, 
And when the music of the churchyard bells 

Broke through the blood of Matthew and his name, 
He spoke not, weak as foam. But the good God 
Who willed so well that every mortal man 

Should know that he was once a little child, 
Heard William, when the pretty baby died, 

Mourn with a sense of joy. Ah! true it is 

That fellowship with pity made this heart 

Yearn to a weeping woman and her babe, 

Just for the gladness held in utter tears. 


So in the very end it came to pass, 

When May was singing with a shining face, 

Like some fair angel singing songs of God, 

And writing God’s soft poems with the flowers, 
That Matthew Morton’s household caught a joy 
Due to the season, and the season spread 

Its many bounties with a sowing hand. 

For there had sprung in William Gurney's heart 
A second birth of love, completer far 

Than first-love kisses; and the love had borne 
Hopes sheltered in the bosom of stern will. 

Then erring Mary Morton, with her child, 

Knelt at the Farmer’s feet in tender tears, 

And William said, “I bring you back your child; 
I, William Gurney, he who sinned the sin, 

And taught her tears, do bring you back your child 
My wedded wife.” But Matthew Morton shook, 
And turned away his face; when William said, 
“Behold the sin is chastened, and she is 

My wedded wife.” But Matthew Morton shook 
Down to the roots of life, and hid his face 
Between his hands. Then William, frowning, said, 
“ She is my wedded wife—my love and wife; 

I love her, Matthew Morton. For the sake 

Of all she was, or only for the sake 

Of the poor youngling ye have lost, I say, 
Father, forgive her !”—when the old man’s soul 
Broke, and he fell upon his knees and wept, 
Praying. So William Gurney stood apart, 
While Matthew raised his daughter from the earth, 
Answering the love and gladness in her heart 
With smiles, and tears, and kisses. Thus the house 
Brightened, and listened to the light footfall 

Of Mary Morton’s child; and William toiled 
Both late and early, happy in his toil. 

And Matthew took delight in Mary’s child, 

And loved it even as his own asleep; 

And heard his name make music on its lips, 
Link’d to the lovely ‘name which Mary gained 
After her travail. William Gurney toiled, 
Happy in toil, and many happy years 

Did Mary Morton live a thrifty life 

Among her children. William throve, and soon 











Had earned some golden acres of his own, 

And, dwelling in his household till the end, 
Sought out and brought to light the golden chain 
Which links a homely happiness to God. 





DOWN A CREVASSE. 

I argrvepDin Chamouny on the 6th of August, 
1859, with a friend and companion, an English- 
man like myself. We two had been about five 
weeks in Switzerland, and im that time had 
“done” everything considered necessary by our 
countrymen. We had acquired some experience 
in glacier work, having ascended the Alitsch 
Horn, whose summit had been reached for the 
first time by an Englishman, a member of the 
Alpine Club, only two months before. We 
made the ascent successfully, and were proud 
of having been the second exploring party to 
stand on its lofty peak, nearly fourteen thousand 
feet high. On that occasion we passed two 
whole days on the snow and glacier. 

I remembered well the first glimpse I had had 
into one of those terrible —a Me wee 4 
sect glaciers. Getting a guide to hold my han 
I inet over oe aodine brink and gazed 
carefully into the fathomless abyss. The two 
perpendicular walls of ice appeared to join 
together about three hundred feet down; an 
appearance resulting from the convexity of the 
crevasse. Usually, I believe, the — split 
ends only where the glacier touches the ground 
beneath. 

“No one who falls into’ one of these ever 
comes out alive,” said one of our guides. “ Yes,” 
said another, “a man once escaped, and lives 
still at the Grindelwald; he was a chamois 
hunter, and when coming home alone over the 
glacier, his foot slipped, and he was precipitated 
into a crevasse. His fall was broken by project- 
ing ledges and blocks of ice; which, however, 
gave way as he clung to them. After fallin 
three hundred feet, he reached the bottom o 
the glacier, with a leg and an arm broken. He 
found a hollow space between the ground and 
the ice, through which a.stream of water ran. 
Instinctively he followed its course, despite the 

reat pain he endured, and after crawling along 
. three hours, found himself freed from the 
glacier.” 

Ordinary crevasses are from three to eight 
feet wide at top, but the sides a — each 
other rapidly, so that a man wall be wedged 
in between the two walls of ice long before he 
could reach the bottom. And then, unless there 
should be ropes at hand long enough and strong 
enough, what an awful death! An unfortunate 
Russian gentleman perished thus in a crevasse 
only last year, half frozen, half squeezed to 
death, the heat of his body ever melting the 
ice, he ever sinking deeper and deeper into his 
dreadful grave. 

My companion and I ascended the Brevant, 
and, as few climbing travellers leave Chamouny 
without visiting the Mer de Glace and the 
Jardin, we arranged to make that excursion. To 








shorten our day’s work, we left Chamouny in the 
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evening and slept at Montanvert, a solitary little 
mountain inn on the edge of the Mer de Glace. 

We were up betimes in the morning. We 
provided ourselves with some eatables, and wine, 
and started with our guide, whom we had brought 
from Courmayeur. It was a glorious morning, 
and promised well for our expedition. Our road, 
for about half an hour, was along an uneven 
path skirting the glacier, which lay below us on 
our left hand, very much crevassed and covered 
with débris. The path then came to an end, 
and the guide said we must now take to the 
glacier. e descended on to it, and threaded 
our way among the numerous crevasses. 

The excursion to the Mer de Glace not being 
looked upon as a regular glacier expedition, is 
not made with the attendant precautions of axes 
or ropes. We had neither. We were in high 
spirits, and went along at a great rate; so 
quickly, indeed, that our guide, who had fallen 
behind, cautioned us once or twice, and requested 
us to allow him to take, and keep, the lead. Just 
then, our progress was arrested by a wide cre- 
vasse. Looking to the left, I perceived that it 
terminated, some twenty feet from us, in a steep 
slope of ice, which I thought I could easily climb. 
As the crevasse was about sixty yards long, I 
determined to try this slope rather than go round 
by the other re 4 

Using my Alpenstock instead of an axe, there- 
fore, I began making foot holes in the ice with 
it. The guide had now come up with us. He 
looked at the ice slope and the wide crevasse, 
and said, very seriously, “It is dangerous, let us 
go round.” By this time I had, with the aid of 
my Alpenstock, climbed about half way up the 
slope. I had glready come to the conclusion that 
it was much too steep to scale without an axe, and 
had determined to retrace my steps. So, when 
the guide had spoken, I carefully stretched back 
my right leg, feeling for the last hole I had made 
in the ice. My foot went past the place, and I 
felt that I was slipping. There was not the 
least projection that I could grasp. The slope 
became perpendicular, and I fell head foremost 
into the yawning crevasse below. 

I heard a loud cry of despair from my fellow- 
traveller and the guide. My own sensations 
cannot be described, or even distinctly separated 
from the whirl and shock. I felt that I was 
being bumped from side to side between the two 
walls of ice; that I was falling a great depth; 
that I was being hurled to utter destruction—to 
a horrible death. Suddenly I felt that I was 
caught by something: that I hung suspended. 
I was able to take breath, and to call out for 
“A rope! a rope!” 

By the most extraordinary chance my fall 
had been arrested by a little ledge of ice which 
spanned the crevasse like a bridge. On this 
frail structure, not more than two inches wide 
at the top, and (as well as I could judge) about 
two feet deep, I had fallen, so that my head 
hung down on one side, my legs on the other. 
Instinctively and immediately, by means which 
I cannot at all recal, I raised myself from this 





dreadful position to a standing one on the 











ledge, in which there was a little niche suffi- 
ciently wide to admit one foot. I was now so far 
collected that I could hear my fellow-traveller 
saying from above, “ We never hoped to hear 
your voice again. For God’s sake, take heart. 
The guide is running to Montanvert for men 
and ropes, and will soon be back.” 

“Tf he is not,” I answered, “I shall never 
come up alive.” 

My position was an awful one. The little 
ledge was so narrow that I could not get both 
my feet upon it. I was, in fact, supporting 
myself on one leg, half leaning against one side 
of the crevasse and pressing my hand against 
the opposite side. ft was perfectly smooth, 
and there was nothing to grasp. A stream of 
water poured over my shoulders, drenching me 
to the skin, and freezing me with its icy cold- 
ness. Overhead I could see the long narrow 
strip of blue sky, bounded by the mouth of the 
crevasse. There was a terribly stolid, unrelent- 
ing look in the intensely blue ice that sur- 
rounded me onall sides. The grim walls of the 
crevasse looked as if they would unite to crush 
me rather than relinquish their victim. Nu- 
merous rills of water poured into the crevasse, 
but in the whole sixty yards of its length I 
could see no projection except the little Ted € 
on which I had so miraculously chanced to fall. 

I ventured to look down, oak for an instant, 
into the fearful chasm in which i was suspended. 
At the depth to which I had fallen the crevasse 
was barely two feet wide, but downward it nar- 
rowed rapidly, and about two hundred feet below 
me the sides appeared to join. I believe that if I 
had fallen six inches on either side of the little 
ledge I must inevitably have been jammed in 
head downward, at a depth where no ropes that 
could have been brought there could possibly 
have reached me. 

I had now been about twenty minutes stand- 
ing in this perilous op rem straining every 
nerve to prevent myself from giving rere look- 
ing up at the blue sky above me and the clear 
ice on all sides, but seldom daring to cast 
a glance into the abyss below. Blood was 
trickling over me from a cut in my cheek, and I 
felt that my right leg (fortunately the idle one) 
was badly bruised. In the mean while my left 
leg was becoming exceedingly painful from the 
strain upon it, and I was afraid of losing my 
balance if I tried to relieve myself by changing 
to the other. I felt that I was growing be- 
numbed by the intense cold of the ice against 
which I was leaning, and of the stream of water 
from under which I durst not move. 

I called to my fellow-traveller to know if any 
one were in sight? There was no answer. I[ 
called again. No human being seemed to be 
within hearing. A dizziness came over me, as 
the thought struck me, “ He has gone to look 
if any help is coming, and he cannot find his way 
back to the crevasse. There are hundreds of 
them. I am lost.” 

Again I had to strain every nerve to _ 
myself from sinking; I almost gave up hope ; 
felt inclined to throw myself down and have the 
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agony over. At that miserable time, I suddenly | wonderful escape I had had came over me 
heard my friend shouting from above. He/| and made me faint, and I should have fallen if 


had gone to look if he could discern the guide ; 
and, when he turned round to retrace his steps, 
had been thunderstruck to see the surface of 
the glacier intersected by innumerable crevasses, 
all so similar in appearance as to leave him no 
landmark by which to know my living grave. 
Thank Heaven! he had caught sight of a little 
knapsack left at the mouth of the crevasse 
by the guide. This had directed him back. 
I called to him to look at his watch—five 
minutes more were past. The cold was growing 
more intense. It is no figure,of speech to say, 
that I felt the blood freezing in my veins. 
I called to him again, to know if any one were 
in sight. It was thirty-five minutes since the 
= had started, but not a soul was visible. 

t was most unlikely that he could be back so 
soon, for we ourselves had been three-quarters 
of an hour ia coming thus far. 

I felt that Icould fold out but avery short time 
longer ; and besides that, I did not know at what 
moment the little ledge, which was my only 
safety, might give way under my weight. I re- 
membered that I had a large clasp-knife in m 
pocket, and I determined to try to rescue myself 
with its aid. I called to my fellow-traveller 
above that I was going to attempt it. He im- 
plored me not to try; but my situation was be- 
coming so desperate, that I didtry. I began by 
making a little hole in the ice as high up as I 
could reach, large enough to admit one hand. 
My next endeavour was to cut a deep foothole 
about two feet above the ledge. I succeeded in 
this, and found that by placing my foot in it, 
holding fast by the place I had made for my 
hand, and, at the same time, pressing with my 
back — the opposite side of the crevasse 
with all my strength, I was able to raise myself 
and stand firmly m my new position. I again 
let myself down on the ledge, and commenced 
cutting another foothole, about two feet above 
the last. It seemed to me possible that in this 
manner I might escape from my icy prison; 
but, a single slip or a false step, and I knew I 
must be precipitated down the crevasse. 

I was working diligently at the second foot- 
hole, when I heard a joyful shout from above. 
“They are in sight—tlfree men with ropes— 
running as hard as they can!” 

I steadied myself on my terribly narrow and 
slippery footing, in order to be able to seize and 
attach the rope when thrown to me. I saw the 
end of it dangling over my head. “Merciful 
God! Itwili not reach me! It is too short!” 
“We have got another rope,” was answered 
from above ; and it was knotted on and lowered. 
I caught the end, and tied it firmly round my 
waist. Grasping the rope above, with both 
hands, I gave the word. The strain began, and 
I felt that I was safe. In another minute I was 
standing on the glacier. I had been fifty 
minutes in the crevasse, during which time 
had not lost consciousness for a single instant. 

When I felt myself once more upon a firm foot- 
ing, an all-pervading sense of gratitude for the 











they had not held me up. This was soon over, 
and we prepared to start for Montanvert. Before 
leaving I took a last look at the mouth of the 
crevasse, which had so nearly been my sepulchre. 
I saw that it would have been utterly impossible 
to climb out, as I had been trying to do. The 
mouth was so wide that, as I approached it, I 
could have had no support from behind; and 
without such support, not even a cat could have 
scaled the perpendicular wall. 

Our guide was in a terrible state, and 
had run the whole way to Montanvert; but 
could find no rope fit for the purpose in the 
house. He was in despair, and was starting off 
to Chamouny, when two muleteers met him. 
Their mules were laden with wood fastened on 
with ropes; he begged hard for those ropes, 
telling the men that a young Englishman was 
being frozen to death in a crevasse. They 
threw the wood from the backs of the mules, 
and came to my rescue with the guide, bringing 
the ropes with them. Knotted together (it 
seemed there were three in all), they made up 
a length—about sixty feet-—enough to reach me. 

With the assistance of my deliverers, I was 
able to walk slowly back to Montanvert. Here 
I was immediately put into a comfortable bed, 
where the injuries f had received (which were 
insignificant considering the depth I had fallen) 
were carefully dressed. I dreamed, with un- 
speakable dread, of what had happened, when 
lying in that bed, and I have dreamed of it in 
many beds since. I believe that nothing would 
induce me to go among ice and snow now, with- 
out a long al strong rope. I offer the caution 
to all other travellers in Switzerland, out of a 
great experience and a great escape. 





GOYON THE MAGNIFICENT. 

Tere skims past me along the Corso, with 
wheels that spin and glisten in the sun like 
looking-glass, a light open carriage lined with 
white, with a dazzling plumed chasseur, 
in green and gold, on the box. Driver 
holds his reins well forward, as though he 
were directing a drosky, and has his fiying 
steeds well in hand; and there are two super 

old-laced lay figures reposing languidly back, 
Saeed with all art, and undisguised intent of 
being on view. No men but Frenchmen can 
group so effectually for carriage exercise, or ex- 
hibit such harmonious poses plastiques when 
driving. They are swept away in a cloud of 
dust ; but some one whispers that I have seen 
Goyon the Magnificent ! There has come about, 
as the world knows, a fifth or sixth invasion of 
Rome by the barbarians, and Brennus, in jack- 
boots and snowy breeches, is chief of the army 
of occupation. 

Not a man, but an institution. Notonly Cap- 
tain of the Gauls, but dramatic representative of 
his sovereign, he is on the boards from morning 
until night; at church or at state, sacred or 
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mundane, he is the most painstaking, conscien- 
tious actor. Even as he flew by in his dust- 
cloud a few seconds ago, was he playing. To- 
morrow, or a few days hence, of an ordinary 
Friday, when I wait on the steps of Saint Peter’s 
to see the public come forth from its half-hour’s 
eustomary devotion, I shall see him come out 
in a sort of subdued or mitigated condition 
adapted to the occasion, and almost imme- 
diately draw up his curtain and begin to play. 
He wa to a thin and shifting house, but 
more specially to the purpled monsignore, 
whose light mauve silk drapery flutters in 
the sun behind him. Yet, thus cramped and 
under unfair disadvantage, what a shower 
of nods and becks, vigorous and expressive, 
what stoopings, contractions, shruggings, mo- 
delled clearly after the well-known historic 
Dumb Girl of Portici, does he crowd into that 
short span! How he does work his audience, 
laying at them through the passive purpie lay 
- who is u to him as is the obsequious 
confidant to his leading tragedian. 

I note that of all this miscellany of devout 
Christians, pagans, atheists, and general unbe- 
lievers, together with the many who come to 
scoff and on no pretence remain to pray, the 
ecclesiastical element, the great dark-robed, over- 
shadowed with the sinuous sombrero, are most 
profuse in their salutations to Goyon the Mag- 
nificent. The most juvenile Friar Minim, on a 
day’s furlough from his seminary, seems to me 
to watch for him to get in his way, to have op- 
portunity of doing him profound ko-too. Super- 
abundant is the return of homage; Minim Friar 
is paid back a hundredfold in that coin. The 

ificent, drowning him in his cascade of 
words and gesture, is scrupulously exact in his 


—_—— Not one of the black-robed, be his 
gaberdine ever so dusty, but is repaid with effu- 
sion, with 


titude; and Friar Minim takes 
home with ee that flourish of the foam-crested 
cocked-hat and the picture of the gracious war- 
rior. So flourishing, Goyon reaches y 
to where his car waits with his plumed green 


man standing at the door, flourishes himself grace- 
> e wings, and is gone, riding on his 


The Gaulic emperor being but in ill odour on 
the Seven Hills just now, I marvel how it is 
that the imperial lieutenant should be in such 
high esteem—so precious im the eyes of the 
dark-robed. But the footing of Brenwus-in- 
the-Boots is of a singular character. When 
first he stam im, some years back, with 
his patent in his pocket, he made as though 
he would pluck the beards of the reverend sena- 
tors sitting in the Capitol. He, the rough and 

ady soldier, would stride into the Vatican 


noisily, striving to have his will carried out 
with noise and bluster, striving to bully and brow- 
beat the Santo Padre. But the bluster was cast 


back in clouds of foam as from a reck—Goyon 
the Magnificent took nothing by that e. 
He broke down sadly in Timour the Tartar, 
Bajazet, and such favourite pieces: and, to the 
agreeable surprise of his friends, made his bow 


one morning in a round of new and milder 
parts. From that day forth, he became emi- 
nently ecclesiastical. He is the good fighting 
captain whom duty compels to serve under a 
barbarian and unscrupulous prince ; ostensible 
instrument of a wicked sovereign, he artfully 
softens the side-blows aimed at the power of the 
holy father, and tempers the wind to the shorn. 
He is taken to be well intentioned on the whole— 
an honest soldier who will do no more harm 
than he canhelp. Hence the flourishing of som- 
breros and counter-flourishing. Hence it is that 
Santo Padre himself has placed across his shoul- 
ders the broad ribbon of his own special order— 
the Order of Christ—with the rich Latin-shaped 
cross about his neck; though it must be con- 
fessed that the dull crimson hue of that ribbon 
does not harmonise too well with the bright 
scarlet of the Legion of Honour. The m5 od 
cent wears both. He is gorgeously indeed hung 
all over with jewelled crosses, and crescents, 
and ribbons, like a jeweller’s window. I am 
shown, too, one day, a huge — medal, v 
heavy, and very shining, struck by a gratefi 
municipality and presented (in gold) to Master 
Goyon, of the first form, for his excellent be- 
haviour during a course of years at this fo- 
reign academy. 

e have followed Goyon the Magnificent on 
the Sunday of Palms, as he sparkled and glinted, 
all up the procession ; centiitadiinns by his admi- 
rable attitudes of the human figure in repose, to 
the success of that ceremonial as a ceremonial. 
Not to be forgotten the calm invitation to closest 
scrutiny, the quiet sense of security that not a 
wrinkle was astray, as who should say, “ Walk 
up, ladies and gentlemen (ladies more espe- 
cially), there is no deception (beyond the legi- 
timate supplement to mature’s short-comings). 
Please to direct your glasses this way. Je 
me flatte que je me suis bien posé.” Not 
to be forgotten that calm dignity with which 
he, standing there, tall, alone, and im one 
of his ro Aner: Talma attitudes, waved 
off a distraught sort of harlequin who, 
bli with agitation, was floundermg across 
the line processional. There were to be so many 
cubits in front of the Magnificent, and so many 
behind. This rade interruption would have in- 
terfered with the fitness of things, and general 
harmony of the perspective. A smile of dignity 
from under the iron-grey moustache, and a 

erb wave of the creaseless kid-gloved hand, 

intruder is motioned off: the laws of har- 
mony are saved from disturbance. We have 
seen him thus go off at the end of his first aet, 
amid a shower of bravos and general approba- 
tion. Now, when the curtain rises for the second 
act, he is there at ‘the side scenes, fresh and 
tadiant, without so much as ahairturned. We 
are in the heat and flurry of that Maunday 
morning, swept hither and thither, sucked into 
great roaring human waves aud cast up on 
strange shores. ‘There are strangest groupings, 
unique ceremonials, waiting here and there, at 
this corner and that; mysterious figures will 
flit by presently and pass into nothing. 
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is a sense of expectancy, of flutter and weary 
anxiety upon all men, distracting sights calling 
importunately from every side the polyglot com- 
pany and hydra-faced miscellany which has tra- 
velled down conscientiously ugh all the 
stages of this shifting week, pursuing, in greedy 
overwhelming billows, every fresh tacle. The 
great prairie of taces, that shifts and flashes all in 
one direction, lies there spread out expectant : 
the great sea-shell is at the ear again. We have 
dressed for a thousand hall-rooms and eveni 
parties, and there is an extravagant — 
reflux of evening coats glistening with their 
silken facings white ties ecclesiastical. All 
= clean and in eu =e were, and the flood 
come tossing and eddying up to the great 
eastern arm of the iunel ra e. Kneis of 
babbling Frenchmen who have struggled well 
to the front, seem to have extemporised a Café 
Parisien, so inexpressibly comic are they, and, it 
must be said, so inexpressibly profane: while 
the Great Briton, square cut as to whisker, and 
with a smiie of complacent curiosity, elbows a 
h forwards slowly but surely, bani as he 
is with two spreading females. And here, again, 
in a long amphitheatre rising in rows, are the 
dark sefjoras in prison, with a sort of sour Turk 
in a frill, guardmg them jealously. Pretty in- 
nocents, how consciously they rattle their oe 
and whisper to the right and to the left. But 
they will have the best view in the world of this 
famous washing of feet to commence presently. 
I wonder, as a matter of pure speculation, do 
they feel interest in such unattractive ablution ! 
Do you know I half suspect they take a certain 
pride in their picturesque incarceration, and do 
not absolutely hate Mesrour the gaoler? We 
may be sure the babbling Frenchmen have very 
soon moved up their café that way; and flanent 
eeeeny under the balconies of the Spanish 


oras. 
The scarlet-hung boxes all round are being 
pled slowly; noble and bespangled persons 
pping in and settling themselves at their 
. The t unemployed flash ten thousand 
eyes upon them simultaneously, and call their 
name and pedigree in a mighty hum. Grand- 
ducal Rusky has a sort of high grand stand all 
to itself, and in matter of uniform is a perfect 
blaze of gridiron. It is filling fast; the old de- 
corative elements come in thickly—diplomatic, 
military, and ecclesiastical. See, there he is! 
He is making telling entrance into his box, 
coming well to the front, Goyon the Magnifi- 
cent! stands a few seconds to let the glitter- 
ing torso produce its full effect, then exquisitely 
distributes his salutations, guided by that dainty 
little double eye-glass. To be near-sighted and 
have the manipulation of that little toy is a 
positive blessing. Judiciously he graduates that 
gentle shower of bows : profusely low, with smile 
and pleasant quip, for such as are near; some- 
thing shorter and not quite so profound for such 
as are further away; slight nod, with shrug of 
despair—as who should say, “Pity me! you 
are hopelessly inaccessible !”—for the remote 


perspective. Standing up smiling, with a new 





pose for every second, he turns gracefully as on 
a pivot, the imperceptible double eye-glass resting 
only an instant on its place, discovers fresh ob- 
jects of salutation behind. Accompanies all 
this pantomime gay French chatter, to the right, 
to the left, in front, behind, everywhere. e is 
playing admirably, though the play has hardly 
yet well begun. The burden of the piece is 
thrown on him so far. 

I wonder if those French ladies—not by any 
means in the regulation Spanish toilette, and 
wandering at large outside those gaol precincts— 
have been disposed by him s cially to be as 
foils for his acting, who should ~bow and 
simper responsive, and bring out his matchless 
powers of by-play. His disporting in this new 
pasture is positively marvellous: it is military 
quicksilver. He is three mimes at once: he is 
all points—fifty imperceptible eye-glasses, fifty 
shrugging shoulders. Just now the rolling 
prairie is strangely tossed and agitated, and the 
great waste of faces shifts suddenly to that high 
crimson stage along which the twelve white 
figures are picking their way slowly, one of 
whom is, unhappily, but too round and comfort- 
able for any such solemn business, with a round 
twinkling face, positively dewy with an ineffable 
humour, such as you might place on the shoulders 
of Levasseur of the Palais Royal. On this in- 
judicious selection do irreverent Frenchmen 
fling themselves in a tempest of mirth. They 
sight literally be in the parterre of that ex- 
quisite home of Momus, for the raised stage on 
which the unhappy twelve sit is about on a level 
with irreverent | ast wets eyes. They point 
to him with an outrageous publicity, they bend 
to the ground in shrieks of inextinguishable 
laughter. Adolphe leans on Edouard, exhausted 
with the joke, and rolls out, ““R-r-r-egar-r-r-dez !” 
this or that comic point. They compete in finding 
out broad points of humour, — Levasseur 
sitting up there gets restless uneasy under 
the fire, Sat for all that lets a broad twinkle 
break out over his rollicking face. _ 

Now, along a sort of avenue, coasting by the 
crimson-hung boxes, come the train and pro- 
cession: gold, silver, priests, cardinals, and su- 
preme — as — ee —— 
tered broadcast. ing and swaying of hea 
as he passes by, and I see Goyon the Magnificent 
drop with great nicety upon one knee. He is 
now grouped for what is considered his best 
pose plastique. Ladies and gentlemen, this re- 

resents the Pious Soldier, or the Soldier in 

rayer! It must be painful, considering the 

contracted space, that one-knee’d attitude ; per- 
, too, he is a little uneasy on the score of 

the spotless breeches. Under that set smile 
lurks, perhaps, cankering care; for there is a 
cardina] rumoured to be well affected to France, 
passing below, and the cardinal rumoured to be 
well affected to France will not let him catch 
his eye. 1 can see it troubles him. Anon, 
he is happy—the cardinal well affected to France 
has seen him ; and Goyon the Magnificent, acting 
his best now, and with the growing pain from 
the limb, now too long contracted, exquisitely 
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| varnished over with a seraphic smile, takes the 
pontifical benediction. I will answer for it that 
| warrior will pass off his stage, at the end of all, 
|| with grace, decency, and dignity, and histrioni- 
| cally. In that great hit of his, when just passing 
| off at the coulisses of the grave, he will not be 
|| unmindful of the unities. Sic vixit! Let him 
| then murmur becomingly, “ Vos plaudite !” 
|| _Isee him perform again in no more than a 
|] short, simple little scene, not a second in length ; 
|| something suddenly improvised not strictly in 
|| the piece, and taking him by surprise. It is 
| early of that bright festive Easter morning, 
| and the great pale blue waste—the temple 
| where we have followed so many scenes—is as 
| yet thinly tenanted, and stretches away, broad 
| and unpopulated. Little specks of figures 
| dot the pavement here and there; and I look 
up with strained eyes to one of the little bal- 
| conies, or loggie, perched aloft like bird- 
cages, whence Yook ane a black speck of a 
Spanish dofia or two upon the tinier specks 
flitting below. Here as I wander round and 
round, thinking how superbly has Saint Paul’s 
elder sister dressed herself of this festive morn- 
ing, I see the blue and gold soldiers marching 
in, and forming two bright glaring lines one on 
each side. Not often do they manceuvre on such 
parade-ground as that. And I see, too, a glim- 
mering down at the far end, at the great door, 
resolving itself into stars and bejewelled chests, 
and glaring jack-boots—in fact, into Goyon the 
Magnificent. He will play once more this morn- 
ing, and, with the minor actors spread out be- 
hind, makes slow and gorgeous progress up that 
glittering avenue. usically do the muskets 
rattle, as the histrionic general is saluted; most 
| gracefully does he bow and posture to the right 
and to the left; he has the whole width of the 
| stage clear and unimpeded for display; the 
double eye-glass works effectively; he falls into 
| groupings by the aid of a subsidiary lay figure 
| who walks a little behind. 

Now, there has been standing, all this time, 
| under the dome, watching the progress, a scarlet 
| figure in plaid sash and brooches, with plume 
| bonnet under his arm: an English Highland 
|| colonel. The Highland colonel stands out 
| conspicuous, cold, supercilious; and, with a 
|| bearded friend, is merry on the foreign sol- 
| diers. Is it not a truth well-established, that 
| there is no real genuine nobility but English ; 
| = = ae? + 3 rench, ~ German, and Ita- 
ian baronships are pure Brummagem things, 
| and inchbeck imitations? So with tlie. 
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, Highland colonel bursts into rude scoffing laugh- 
||’ ter as the foreign muffs defile before him, and, 
as it appears to me, defile respectably enough. 
| Histrionic Goyon comes on slowly, with a sort 
| of lounging swinging gait, in the direction of 
| Highland colonel. Highland colonel, just barely 
done with the wretched foreign soldiery, finds 
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himself of a sudden face to face with — in 
fact barring the further triumphant — of 
—Goyon the Magnificent. People ook round 
curiously at this meeting; they think of the 
entente cordiale—of the Crimea—nay, of the 
common courtesies between soldiers always, 
especially between such as are of superior rank. 
The gallant comedian who has seen the scarlet of 
Albion the perfidious through his double glass, 
has worked up a beatific smile of encourage- 
ment: has sniffed from afar the opportunity for 
some splendid stroke of acting. Now, Highland 
colonel, I have to blush. Highland colonel 
with a scowl of contempt measures the gene- 
ral, and in an awkward clumsy fashion turns 
his back upon the hereditary enemy of his 
country. But actor Goyon, how does he take 
it? Is he checked, or thrown off his centre? It 
becomes his most telling point of that day. He 
merely shrugs a protracted shrug to bystanders 
—a pitying, commiserating, contemptuous shrug 
—which spoke out softly: “My friends, que 
voulez-vous P—What would you have?—C’est 
un sot, un fat. It is his nature, not his fault. 
Have we not seen his kind in Paris the Beau- 
tiful P—and there is a good-natured toleration 
for these enfans mal élevés there. Shall we not 
have the same? Passons!” There is all this in 
the shrug, comprehensive as Lord Burleigh’s 
head shaking. He has the best of it. I fancy he 
is glad on the whole that it fell out so. He takes 
his audience with him, and goes off with im- 
mense applause. 

There is hung up in some church or palace a 
certain commemorative picture which celebrates 
the escape of the Santo Padre on the falling 
in of a floor in either a chapel or a convent 
hall. As to the particulars I am by no means 
clear ; but I know that the picture was painted 
to order, and that the dramatic situation is 
happily rendered. There are the Pope and his 
ministers and the falling functionaries, and the 
dust and the shattered rafters ; but what rivets 
the eye, to the prejudice of other actors in the 
composition, is the figure of the French —_ 
exposing in his face and gesture the liveliest 
and almost abject sense of fear and terror. 
The artist, working in the best faith, and with a 
view to good dramatic effect, thought he would 
thus fittingly convey the danger of the situa- 
tion, and so made the general a prey to this 
unmanly emotion. It is said that the am- 
bassador of France accredited to the Holy See 
made strong representations, on the part of his 
government, inst this inglorious apotheosis, 
with what result I cannot take on me to say. 
The story may be a comic fabrication, a legend 
not true, but ben trovato—well found—often 
more amusing than truth. Let us accept it as 
it is. For it chimes in admirably with those 
other traits of the incomparable actor, Goyon 
the Magnificent. 


THE END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 
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THE FOURTH VOLUME 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


Price 5s. 6d., bound in cloth, contains 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, a New Story, by Cuarntes Dickens. To be continued 


from week to week until completed. 


A DAY’S RIDE, A LIFE’S ROMANCE, by Cuantes Leven, concluded. 
A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA, being the Christmas Number for 1860. 


AMERICA.—Mount Vernon Papers. Black Wea- 
ther from the South, American Sleeping 
Cars. A Tour inthe Mammoth Cave. Ame- 
rican Snake Stories. A Scene in the Cotton 
Country. Scenery of South Oarolina. 
Charleston City. American Volunteer 
Firemen. 

Antiquity.—Five Hundred Years Ago. 


The Anwy anp Navy.—Pay for your Places. 
Volunteers at Hythe. Soldiers and Sailors. 


Brocraruy,—A Beautiful Devil [Angélique 
Tiquet). Despised and Forgotten. 


Curna.—Chinamen Afloat. The Man for China. 
Chinamen’s Dinners. Flaws in China. 


The Cieney.—The Wolf at the Church Door. 
ComMMERCE.—On Spec. 


CoxonrEs. — Episcopacy in the Rough [British 
Columbia]. The Jamaica Revivals. 


The Daama.—Much Better than Shakespeare. 


Epvucarron.—Stomach for Study. 
GEoLoey.—Stone for Building. 
Haines —Seuttery Science. Registration of 


umeer— — Yorkiet Tragedy. King He 
the Fifth’s Spoons. ‘The King of Gn 


Inp1a.—The Englishman in Bengal. 


Traty.—A Secretary of State. A 
Roman Reception. City of Flowers and 
Flower of Cities. A en Soldier. Our 

Roman Inn. Going to the Front. Four 

Vatican Pictures. The Opera at Rome. 

Our Roman Day. A Roman Cook's Oracle. 

Waiting for Capua. Gauls in Rome. 


JovuRNALISM—When Greek meets Greek. [A 
Greek Newspaper.] Unique — n 
the Parish focal 1 Newspapers]. 

LEGENDs. — A of the Aryan Race. 
Bouquet from the Baltic. 


Mammans— Concerning Dining. Real Mysteries 
of Paris and London, ‘A Fouutain in the 
Village. Pediar’s Congress. Thoroughly 
Bnglish Fashions. A French Looking Glass 
for England. ‘The Inconvenience of neing 
a Cornish Man. Happy and Unhappy 

les. Christmas Evein College. My — 
iends. The Table d’Hoéte. Boxing Day. 
Mr. Sirgleman on Tea. | 








MaGic.—Magic and Science. 
Mvusic.—Mr. Hullah’s Classes. 


NatTurat History.—Earliest Man. In Praise 
of Bears. Silk for the Multitude. More 
about Silkworms. Transmutation of Spe- 
cies. The Great Sower, Oysters. 


Natura PHenomena.—The Moon. Water 
Everywhere. Wonders of the Sea. Hard 
Frosis. Under the Sea. 


PoErry. — M Will. Poor Margaret. The 
Manse Leask ngs. Transplanted. The 
Worla ct Rejoice!. Forgiven. Snow. 
Forest Voices. The Watcher. Changes. 
Northern Lights. The Flight. The Sacred 
City. G The 

Ports.—Poets at Fault. Proscribed Poetry. 

Poor Law.— Poor Law Doctors. A New 
Chamber of Horrors [Administration of the 
Poor Law]. The Frozen out Poor Law. 
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Rartways.—Some Railway Points. 
Russta.— Russian Foundling Hospitals. 
Sport.—Hunting the Stag in Germany. 
The STaGE.— Managers and Music Halls. 


Srorrgs.—Uncle’s Salvage. Under the Snow. 
Up a Step Ladder. The Grey Woman. 
Lady Seamer’s Escape. A Public Reception. 
My Father’s Secret. The Family at Fen- 

ouse, 


Syr1a—The French in Lebanon. 


The UNCOMMBRCIAL TRAVELLER.— The big 
Bottle. 
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A MESSACE FROM THE EA, 
Being the Double Number for Christmas, 
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Chapter III. The Club-Night. Chapter IV. 
The Seafaring Man. Chapter V. The Restitu- 
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THE FIFTH VOLUME 
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Captain. 

Arnica.—Life in Africa. Among the Arabs. 

AmeEnica.—American Street Railroads. Elec- 
tion Time in America. Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion in Virginia. Two Friends from Texas. 
American Sensations. Northern Dog and 
Southern Cat. American Cotton. Naval 
and Military Traditions of America. Ameri- 
can Theatrical Experience. American 
Sportsmen. The Boundless Bed Chamber 
Love in Kentucky. 

AnTrquity.—A Tragedy of Old London Bridge. 
Ancient Quacks. 

BrograPnuy,—Thomas Turner’s Back Parlour. 
The Queen of the Blue Stockings. Wild 
Oats from Scotland. Ignoble Dukes. The 
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Boyle’s Point of View. Friar Bacon. La- 
cenaire. Happy_as a Princess. Dr. Wil- 
kins’s Prophetic Dreams. 

Botany.—Confectioners’ Botany. 

Censvus.—Census Curiosities. 
Census, 

Cu1na.—Chinese Slaves Adrift. 

Tur CuvurcH.—Pastors and Masters. 
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Facrory Lirz.—Children of all Work. 

Fryance.—Phases in the Funds. Adventures 
of M. Mires. 
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Gastrronomy.—Metamorphoses of Food. Sweets. 
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Robinson Crusoe’s Island. 

GrotoGy.—The Treasures of the Earth. 
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Inpra.—India and Cotton. A Fair on the 
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News of the 


JEsuits.—Secret Instructions of the Jesuits. 
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Law.—An Unexamined Witness in the Great 
Marriage Case. A Willof His Own. Story 
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MANNERS.—My Young Remembrance. A Parcel 
of Preachers. Dollis’ Coffins. The Hyde Park 
Preachings. Kasy Boots. Kissing. Some- 
thing New. The Minister of the Interior. 
Old Rome in Crystal. A Dialogue Concerning 
Convicts, Cheating at Cards. Sea-Side 
Lodgers. On the Civil War now Raging in 
England. On the Tight Rope. Manors and 
Manners. Laborious Trifling. The Mount. 
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MeEDiIcat LiFrz.— Hospital for Incurables. Me- 
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Godard. 


Mvstic.—Music among the Japanese. Amina 
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tian, the Dol-Hertzog. Mohammed. Guests 
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Roads. Count Abel. Old and New. The 
Old Statue. Day Dreams. The Spirit’s 
Visit. The Starling. Lady Mabel’s Lovers, 
July. Mispamed in Vain. Sky Pictures in 
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